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Editorial 


For the story of how type is made is as interesting, 
could it be rightly told, as any tale you or I know; 
and the twentieth century typefoundry is a place 
wherein more marvels of accuracy are wrought 
daily than in any of the great factories of which we 
hear so much and know so little. 
Donald Wylie 
A Study of Modern Typefounding (1902) 


By the time this issue of Printing History ap- 
pears, the last vestiges of the American Type 
Founders Company will have been dispersed at a 
bankruptcy auction to a hastily assembled group 
of institutional curators, printers, collectors, 
fledgling type founders, machinists, and scrap 
dealers. Still basking in the feeble glow of its 
hundreth anniversary, celebrated in 1992 against 
the shadow of a terminal diagnosis, the grand 
old firm finally succumbed on Tuesday, August 
24, 1993, at its Elizabeth, New Jersey, home. 
Where once the casters chugged away in their 
hot-metal rhythm, where the matrix collections 
of twenty-three member foundries once reposed 
in cavernous rooms, and the ghosts of the Ben- 
tons, father and son, Robert Nelson, and Henry 
Lewis Bullen now prowled in futile silence—all 
came to an end in the sadly indifferent economy 
of the auctioneer’s list of sales lots. But what lots 
to conjure with! Imagine these: “Benton vertical 
engraving machine #99"; “8 sets steel matrix 
punches”; “3 cabinets of proof—type face—de- 
signs’; “ATF hand type casting machine #551’; 
“Cloister Initial matrices, 120pt.”; “1152 boxes 
German type fonts”; “antique type books”; and 
so on, for 714 lots, a shorthand eulogy hurried 
along by the snarls of the auctioneer. A full ac- 
count of that memorable day will be provided by 
Richard Hopkins in a future issue of Printing 
History. 

To be sure, the inevitability of the company’s 
closing was realized years ago, and, to its credit, 
ATF had gradually turned over its most valuable 
matrices and artifacts to the Smithsonian’s 
Graphic Arts Division, where they are preserved 
as important parts of American industrial his- 
tory. But even capacious government ware- 
houses, despite the sly implications of Raiders of 
the Lost Ark, are not limitless. The sheer bulk 
(not to mention weight) of typemaking equip- 


ment and its products cripples the will of all but 
the most ardent preservationists. Nevertheless, 
there is little disagreement on what should be 
saved from the scrap heap: drawings, patterns, 
punches, matrices, casting machines, and now 
even the type itself. Practicing printers, contend- 
ing with the worn and virtually irreplaceable 
fonts in their cases, must already be aware that 
foundry type will increasingly be regarded as 
historical artifacts. Someday, a pristine set of 
Cloister initials will be too valuable to subject to 
the rigors of the printing press. 

As if printing historians didn’t have enough to 
worry about, new problems loom regarding 
what to save from the phototypesetting and dig- 
ital eras. Precisely what needs to be preserved? 
Every iteration of composition hardware? Just 
the optical imaging devices? Or, perhaps, only 
the film fonts? Is a Type 1 Postscript font stored 
on a floppy disk the equivalent of a set of 
punches, matrices, and cast type? It would be 
appropriate to convene a panel discussion at 
some future APHA conference to discuss these 
and other issues. Printing isn’t what it used to be 
nor is its history. 

Our issue opens with an article by Helena 
Wright on Dard Hunter and the Smithsonian 
Institution, how they collaborated on mounting 
a national exhibition on the arts of hand-paper- 
making and type-founding, and how that foray 
into public education led ultimately to the for- 
mation of Dard Hunter’s own museum, now in 
Atlanta. Walker Rumble follows with a discus- 
sion of that golden age at the end of the nine- 
teenth century when from the ranks of hand 
compositors rose nimble-fingered champions 
who performed almost superhuman feats of 
typesetting while racing against the clock. Our 
next article, written by Robert Singerman, doc- 
uments the publishing career of Naphtali Judah, 
a relatively minor figure in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury book trade but someone who was signifi- 
cant for the part he played in early syndication 
partnerships with fellow publishers and station- 
ers. A checklist of Judah imprints is a valuable 
adjunct. And last, readers will enjoy a wonder- 
fully anecdotal early history of one of the most 
venerable and long-lived of New England print- 
ing firms, the Thomas Todd Company of Boston. 


Helena E. Wright 


Dard Hunter at the Smithsonian 


In 1990 the National Museum of American His- 
tory mounted an exhibition to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of papermaking in the United States. 
“300 Years of American Papermaking” was not 
the first Smithsonian treatment of the subject, 
however. That honor belongs to a display of pa- 
per samples, tools, and photographs assembled 
in 1921 by Dard Hunter at the request of Ruel 
Tolman, then assistant curator in the Division of 
Graphic Arts. Hunter’s Smithsonian exhibition, 
his first public exposition of papermaking arti- 
facts, is not well known, yet it was an important 
influence on him, leading ultimately to the cre- 
ation of his own museum in 1939. Moreover, the 
national attention he engendered through this 
Smithsonian connection helped build his repu- 
tation as paper historian extraordinaire. This ar- 
ticle tells the story of that exhibition and places 
it in the context of Hunter’s early career and his 
later museum efforts. 

What was the Smithsonian like in the early 
1920s, and how did papermaking fit into its ex- 
hibition program? The graphic arts have had a 
long history within the Institution, beginning 
with the early purchase of an important print 
collection in 1849.! The legislation founding the 
Smithsonian in 1846 included provision for a li- 
brary, a museum, and a gallery of art among its 
programs, but the administration’s interest in 
art declined rapidly as the first secretary, Joseph 
Henry, favored scientific research over museum 
programs. Some thirty years later, following the 
nation’s centennial in 1876, the Smithsonian’s 
collections were increased through donations of 
objects; some companies—and countries—liter- 
ally left their exhibits behind. The U.S. National 
Museum, as it was known, was housed in a new 
building dedicated to the “Arts and Industries.” 

George Brown Goode, the assistant secretary 
of the Institution in the 1880s, was responsible 
for establishing the Division of Graphic Arts as 
part of his scheme for reorganizing the museum 
in the new building. Graphic arts figured promi- 
nently in a general plan designed to illustrate the 
progress of civilization and its arts over time. 


Brown Goode worked with Sylvester R. Koehler 
of Boston to refine the classification scheme for 
the graphic arts. Koehler, an author and editor 
with technical experience in Louis Prang’s litho- 
graphic firm, was named the first curator of the 
division in 1887. He developed a permanent ex- 
hibition on the production of art as an industry. 
His intention was to show the public all the 
graphic processes and media then known, from 
drawing through process engraving, presenting 
artists’ work from original conception to fin- 
ished print. Plates, tools, inks, paper, and other 
elements were included. Though paper samples 
were collected early on, papermaking as an in- 
dustry was treated elsewhere, with other wood 
products; in the Graphic Arts Division paper 
was considered only as a support for the main 
subject: printmaking and picture printing. 

After Koehler’s death in 1900, Graphic Arts 
Division collections were administered by the 
Smithsonian Library and under the Department 
of Anthropology. In 1912, Ruel Pardee Tolman 
was hired as a museum aide. Tolman was a prac- 
ticing artist who had taught at the Corcoran Mu- 
seum School and maintained, with his wife, a 
lifelong interest in miniature painting. In 1920, 
Tolman was named assistant curator in a reorga- 
nization that transferred the division to the De- 
partment of Arts and Industries. Under his di- 
rection, Graphic Arts was reinvigorated, offering 
an ambitious program of exhibitions. 

Soon after his promotion in August 1920, Tol- 
man wrote to Dard Hunter at The Mill, Marl- 
borough-on-Hudson, New York, asking for 
samples of his papers and prices. He wanted 
paper to print his own etchings, and suggested 
“it may be possible to have an exhibit showing 
the process of making paper, illustrated with 
the materials used, moulds, and photographs of 
the actual working conditions under which fine 
paper is made. Would you be interested in pre- 
paring such an exhibit for the Division of 
Graphic Arts, provided the U.S. National Mu- 
seum should decide to have one?”? A wary pub- 
lic servant, Tolman was careful not to extend a 
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firm invitation until further along in the negoti- 
ations. 

Hunter replied in less than a week from Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, where he had been located for the 
past year. His letterhead bore three return address 
options: Vanderbilt Studios, Manhattan; Norfolk 
Studio, London; and Chillicothe, Ohio. It identi- 
fied him as a “publisher of limited editions on art 
and technical subjects.” He sent Tolman a light- 
and-shade watermark along with a few papers 
“suited to etching.” He said he did not have a 
very large assortment of papers but was getting 
ready again to start a mill for making handmade 
papers, including some special etching papers. 
He noted that his New York mill had been discon- 
tinued in 1918, during the last year of World War I. 

Hunter seemed delighted at the prospect of 
arranging an exhibit for the Smithsonian, sug- 
gesting to Tolman the inclusion of “samples of 
different handmade papers, moulds, and every 
appliance in connection with the production of 
papers of this kind. Of course, it would not be 
possible to show the actual vats, pumps, knot- 
ters, etc. etc. as they would be too large,” but he 
suggested making a model similar to that in 
London’s Science Museum. “When you are 
ready for this exhibit I will be very much pleased 
to arrange it for you as I feel that I could, per- 
haps, get it more in detail than one not accus- 
tomed to the handmade paper industry.”3 

Within a month, another exchange of letters 
established that Hunter would, indeed, assemble 
some papermaking artifacts for the National 
Museum. He even offered to come to Washing- 
ton and “arrange the case.” He suggested that 
fabricating a model of a hand mill might not be 
necessary: 


I really think a case with a number of moulds with 
different kinds of watermarks on them, the papers 
in different stages of development, the felts, etc. etc. 
would give as good an idea as a complete model of 
a hand-made mill. Also pictures of the operation 
could be shown, either from old books or modern 
photographs of a present-day mill. The space 
would not need to be more than an ordinary-sized 
show case,—say eight or ten feet long by three feet 
wide. When you wish to make this exhibit I will be 
very glad to furnish moulds, etc. for it.4 


Tolman’s supervisor, William de Chastingier 
Ravenel, wrote to Hunter in September 1920 for- 
mally accepting the offer, and Hunter replied 
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Fig. 1. Dard Hunter in his Roycroft days, about 1906. This 
photograph, reproduced in The Library World in 1922, 
formed the basis for Hunter’s self-portrait watermark made 
about the same time. (Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution). 


that he expected to have everything necessary for 
the case in hand in a month or six weeks. His en- 
thusiasm, as will soon become apparent, out- 
weighed his experience in assembling exhibi- 
tions at this point in his career. 

Just who was Dard Hunter in 1920? What pub- 
lications did he have to his credit, and what had 
he accomplished by this time, that Tolman 
should have turned to him as an acknowledged 
expert in papermaking? 

Dard Hunter was born in 1883 in Steubenville, 
Ohio, the son and grandson of newspapermen. 
Printing and publishing were in his genes. After a 
brief stint at Ohio State University, Hunter fetched 
up in 1903 at Elbert Hubbard’s Roycroft Shop in 
East Aurora, New York, near Buffalo. There he 
tried his hand at a number of arts and crafts, 
eventually concentrating on graphic design and 
bookmaking (figs. 1, 2). Following his marriage 
to Helen Edith Cornell in 1908, Hunter and his 
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Fig. 2. Plaster casts, male and female, of Hunter’s portrait used to make dies for forming the light-and-shade watermark. (Cour- 


tesy, Smithsonian Institution). 


bride traveled in Europe. They stayed for a time 
in Vienna, where he studied graphic design and 
she, a concert pianist, continued her music. He 
received a diploma early in 1911 from the presti- 
gious Graphische Lehr und Versuchs Anstalt— 
the Imperial Graphic Arts Training Institute.5 

The Hunters settled in London for most of the 
year 1911. Dard worked as a graphic artist for 
commercial studios, designing numerous cata- 
logs and advertising pieces, including decora- 
tions for the Penrose Annual for 1911-1912. While 
in London, Hunter discovered the papermaking 
and typefounding artifacts on exhibit in the Sci- 
ence Museum. He was hooked and returned to 
study them again and again. He also took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s Doves Press and Lucien Pissarro’s 
Eragny Press, the premier private presses of the 
day. This extensive exposure to the history and 
craft of the book led him to plan his life’s 
work—making books by hand, entirely by his 
own labor. 


The Science Museum’s paper moulds had 
come from a nearby source, the venerable firm 
of Marshall’s in Stoke Newington, North Lon- 
don. Hunter visited their shops regularly where, 
he later recalled, he “received instruction” in 
making moulds and watermarks. There, too, he 
first tried making paper by hand. His career ob- 
jectives were becoming clearer: not only did he 
want to print books by traditional methods, he 
wanted to make the paper and type as well. 

Late in 1911, the Hunters returned to the 
United States, full of enthusiasm. They found an 
eighteenth-century farm at Marlborough-on- 
Hudson, sixty-five miles north of New York City, 
where Dard built a half-timbered mill for mak- 
ing his own paper (fig. 3). A local millwright 
made the waterwheel; two English brothers 
thatched the roof. Hunter’s autobiography, My 
Life with Paper (1958), is a little vague on who ac- 
tually made all the equipment; the beater, vat, 
rag duster and boiler, and the screw-press are de- 
scribed as “made in the mill.” It is doubtful that 
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Fig. 3. A pair of hand moulds with deckle made in England 
for Hunter’s Marlborough-on-Hudson mill about 1914. The 
laid mould features a wire watermark, and the wove mould 
has a light-and-shade mark of the mill with wire lettering. 
(Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution). 


Hunter himself made the moulds, but he em- 
phasized that he worked alone to make the pa- 
per, with occasional help from farm hands to 
screw down the press.°® 

While still in England, Hunter had begun 
work on a font of type. He used Moxon’s Me- 
chanick Exercises (1683) to guide him, and during 
winters at Marlborough, when there was insuffi- 
cient water power for papermaking, he cut the 
punches and cast his type. His first efforts, two 
books he printed for the Chicago Society of 
Etchers, were the result of several years’ work.’ 
The Etching of Figures (1915) by William A. 
Bradley and The Etching of Contemporary Life 
(1916) by Frank Weitenkampf are slender mono- 
graphs describing the aesthetic ideals for each 
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type of etching. The books included proof etch- 
ings by William Levy and Ernest Roth, but oth- 
erwise both were entirely Hunter’s work. He 
made the paper, designed the type, cut the steel 
punches, struck the matrices, and cast the type. 
He set the type and printed the books on an old 
Washington-style handpress. Hunter believed 
these 


to be the first books in the history of printing that 
were produced entirely by the labor of one person. 
Instead of printing a book, as is the usual custom, 
by getting the type from the typefounders and the 
paper from the paper mill, I made these materials 
myself. For the paper I used linen and cotton rags 
and for the type my materials were pig lead, block 
tin, antimony, and copper. The matrices, punches, 
and moulds I made from steel, copper bar, and 
brass . . . In making these two books I used no 
tools, appliances, or materials that were not in use 
during the first two centuries of printing . . . The 
two books required about five years to complete; 
of each edition I printed 200 copies.® 


This was a remarkable achievement for any- 
one, and quite incredible as a first effort. It may 
have been these two books on etching that first 
brought Hunter to Tolman’s attention. Tolman 
was himself an etcher and had good contacts 
with the Chicago Society of Etchers. He orga- 
nized several exhibitions of Society members’ 
work at the National Museum and corresponded 
frequently with their formidable secretary, Mrs. 
Bertha Jaques. 

Tolman also may have learned of Hunter 
through other publications, such as his 1916 bib- 
liography on handmade paper and its water- 
marks or, more likely, his 1916 article for Scien- 
tific American, “Paper for Artistic Printing” of 
etchings and engravings. By whatever means 
Tolman had found Hunter, it was a happy asso- 
ciation that endured for years, and to the present 
day the museum has continued to benefit from 
the generosity of the Hunter family (fig. 4). 

In September 1920, Tolman was waiting for 
the exhibit materials to arrive. Hunter had indi- 
cated that it was only going to take a month to 
collect them, but in the interim, he continued to 
write Tolman with suggestions: 


The moulds that I will use have been in actual use 
so they will, of course, not be bright and new. 
However, I think this better than to show moulds 
that have never been in actual practice. Beside the 


Fig. 4. Dard Hunter at the Smithsonian, photographed by 
curator Ruel Tolman during one of Hunter's visits in the 
1920s. (Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution). 


moulds, there will be wire watermarks, wax casts 
of dies, felts, papers, size, rags in different stages, 
photographs of operations, and perhaps some 
drawings showing the construction of moulds. I 
am counting on using about three pairs of moulds 
of different sizes and kinds. | 


He also expressed his belief that the exhibit 
would be pre-eminent: “I know of no exhibit of 
this kind in England and there is none in this 
country. In the Science Museum in London a 
pair of moulds is shown, also a small model of a 
hand-made plant. There is nothing in the South 
Kensington [i.e. the Victoria & Albert Museum] 
except some volumes of old watermarks.”9 

Tolman replied, “I am very glad to hear that it 
is going to be the best of its kind in the world. I 
think that it is very appropriate to have an ex- 
hibit of this kind in an exhibit of graphic arts, 
and I await its arrival with much interest.” Tol- 
man also requested that Hunter furnish infor- 
mation for the labels, since he alone knew just 
what he was sending.!° 

By November, Hunter acknowledged that it 
was taking longer than he had thought to assem- 
ble the exhibit. He was awaiting shipments of 
some objects from England which were not to 
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arrive until February. Finally in March 1921, he 
sent off the cases by express. The accession 
memorandum noted some ninety specimens: 
“Handmade paper exhibit consisting of rags, 
half-stuff, animal size, hand moulds, and vari- 
ous styles of watermarks, dies, and casts of dies 
for light-and-shade watermarks. Watermarked 
papers. Photographs of beating machines and 
one of a model of a handmade paper mill in the 
Science Museum, London.”!! 

He must not have come immediately to Wash- 
ington “to arrange the case,’ since only two 
months later, in May 1921, Hunter wrote to Tol- 
man offering the last available copies of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers publications. He re- 
marked, “All the material and appliances I used 
in their making is stored away as it will never be 
used again.”!2 In acknowledging this gift, Tol- 
man wrote suggesting the idea of an exhibit of a 
fifteenth-century type foundry and print shop. 
Hunter took the bait and offered the museum 
his punches, matrices, type, and moulds, along 
with an eighteenth-century type mould he had 
used as a model (figs. 5, 6, 7). He did specify that 
he might wish to have these back, should he de- 
cide to use the type again. “It has always been my 
idea to print a book on paper and watermarking 
but it had not occurred to me to use my own 
type. I have collected, in the past fifteen years, a 
great amount of material for a book of this kind 
and I hope some day to be in a position to have 
it published.” !3 

In August 1921, the box arrived, containing 
“one old type mould from the Caslon foundry; 
one mould which I made for casting my own 
type; six specimens of type as they come from 
the mould, before dressing; set of steel punches; 
upper and lower case matrices from these 
punches; tin, lead, and antimony from which 
type metal is made; ladle for pouring metal in 
mould; tools; type cast in the matrices sent.” !4 

Tolman hardly had time to get the specimens 
logged in and arranged before Hunter wrote 
again, in May 1922, asking for them back. He had 
decided against cutting a new font for his book 
on papermaking, “owing to the shortness of a 
lifetime,” and needed the matrices, the new 
mould, whatever type was available, and the la- 
dle. He promised to send them back as a firm 
gift, emphasizing “this, I am sure, will be my last 
book and I will be honored to give everything 
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Fig. 5. The papermaking exhibition case: side A. Bank notes and other examples of light-and-shade watermarks are visible 
in the vertical rows, while papermaking supplies and hand moulds line the bottom of the case. (Courtesy, Smithsonian 
Institution). 
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Fig. 6. The papermaking exhibition case: side B. A large laid mould with tearing wires for forming separate sheets stands 
upright at left, with examples of deckled edges and envelopes at right. (Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution). 
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Fig. 7. Hunter’s type-making tools as arranged for exhibition during the 1920s. Hunter donated his punches, matrices, and moulds, 
but then borrowed some back to replenish his typecases for printing his early publications. (Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution). 


connected with this outfit to the Smithsonian 
outright.”!5 

The book, published in 1923, was Old Paper- 
making. It was, in fact, Hunter’s first scholarly 
work and the first imprint produced at his own 
Mountain House Press in Chillicothe. He did re- 
turn the type-making objects within a month, 
adding to the lot an old composing stick he de- 
scribed as “an additional piece of junk which (if 
we are to believe the date) is from the early sev- 
enteenth century. While I cannot vouch for the 
authenticity of this stick I see no reason why it is 
not an ancient one. At any rate it will act as a 
holder for the two lines of type.”!¢ Elizabeth Har- 
ris and Dard Hunter, Jr., debunked the putative 
age of this composing stick about 1976, pointing 
out that the letters stamped into it are similar to 
type Hunter designed and that it may be after all 
a piece of Hunter’s own craftsmanship (fig. 8).!7 


While he was sincere about making a gift of 
his type to the Smithsonian, Hunter was not 
quite as reliable when it came to ending his 
printing career. In 1925 he published a second 
book, The Literature of Papermaking, and by 1927 
he was at it again, printing another book—this 
time, Primitive Papermaking—and running short 
of letters. He wrote in February requesting the 
loan of matrices for the characters ‘a’ ‘e’, ‘k’, and 
‘r, along with the type mould and the ladle. This 
time the book really would be the last, and he 
was quite proud of it. “The present book will be 
the best thing I have done and, I believe, the last 
as with but one eye the work is trying and I feel 
I will have to give the thing up after this book is 
out.”!8 He noted in the preface: “The punches, 
matrices, moulds, and tools which were em- 
ployed in the making of this type are now in the 
Smithsonian Institution and after the cessation 
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Fig. 8. The composing stick, although dated 1604, is probably a specimen of Hunter’s own handiwork. (Courtesy, Smithsonian 


Institution). 


of my publishing the type itself will be de- 
stroyed.” 

Along with copies of his books, Hunter con- 
tinued to send the Smithsonian objects and pa- 
per samples. Back in 1922, after shipping off the 
exhibit, he had forwarded two more moulds, an 
eighteenth-century Dutch laid mould from the 
Van Gelder mill, and a bamboo mould which he 
identified in an accompanying letter dated 11 
February 1922 as “such as was used by the Per- 
sians as early as 700 AD. It was this type of 
mould that was used in Europe at the introduc- 
tion of papermaking about the eleventh century 
. . . Of course you understand the bamboo 
mould is a reproduction as no moulds from this 
early period now exist.”!9 It is probably another 
example of Hunter’s own handiwork. 

In the same letter, he mentioned “a three-col- 
umn article in the Pittsburgh Leader, taken from 
the Washington Star, about our exhibit.” The oc- 
casion of the Smithsonian exhibition prompted 
a great flurry of publicity on Hunter’s part. In 
1921 and 1922, he organized a spate of press re- 
leases and articles. Most of these articles focused 
on his single-handed production of books, men- 
tioning the Smithsonian exhibit in passing, in a 
casual, offhand way. One exception was a story 
in the Christian Science Monitor, dated 17 May 
1922, which opened with reference to Hunter’s 
work in the Smithsonian, as if that connection 
made him worthy of recognition. 

As of 1922, however, his only imprints were 
the 1915 and 1916 Chicago Society of Etchers vol- 
umes, already long out of print. He must have 
been whetting appetites for the books he was 
even then working on, Old Papermaking (1923), 
The Literature of Papermaking (1925), and Prim- 
itive Papermaking (1927). Articles by and about 
Hunter and his “one-man show” continued 
through the 1920s, with titles like “One man 
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makes book complete”; “A modern printer-crafts- 
man”; “A maker of one-man books”; “Makes 
books by old ideal”; “Dard Hunter and his 
work”; and “Author makes paper and prints own 
books” (this last appeared in Popular Mechanics 
in 1925). Press releases were picked up by Amer- 
ican and British newspapers, culminating in a 
1929 story, “Latest One-Man Book will be his 
last.” Predictably, it was not, although he turned 
to other printers like William Edwin Rudge and 
Elmer Adler in the 1930s and 1940s for the pro- 
duction of future titles.2° 

In addition to the papermaking display, the 
typographic tools also made news, as noted in 
an internal Smithsonian circular: “The Dard 
Hunter exhibit of type-making materials contin- 
ues to attract attention. The New York Herald of 
October 9 [1921] has half a page about Mr. 
Hunter’s work, giving the Smithsonian a large 
part of the advertising. Mr. Hunter writes that 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer wants a page about 
his work in typefounding, and others are asking 
for articles.”21 

Hunter was by no means shy and retiring. He 
did far more than the reticent Smithsonian of 
that period to publicize his gifts, although in 
1923 Tolman himself published a heavily illus- 
trated account of the Smithsonian’s printing ex- 
hibition in the American Printer.?2 

By 1926, Hunter had begun to travel to exotic 
places in search of background information for 
future books. In a letter to Tolman written dur- 
ing this period, he mentioned “the great mass of 
primitive papermaking tools, etc.” he had been 
collecting from the South Sea Islands, India, and 
Indo-China, and expressed his hope “someday 
to have a paper museum.”23 

That hope was realized in 1939 with the open- 
ing of the Dard Hunter Paper Museum at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cam- 


bridge. The idea of a museum was initiated in 
1936 through M.I.T. president Karl Compton’s 
great interest in Hunter and his wish to have 
Hunter and his collection on the campus. He 
offered Hunter copious space in a new building, 
along with a curatorial stipend. Later, Dard Jr. 
also was paid for certain museum tasks, though 
both men could continue to publish their own 
work in Ohio without interference. For about a 
decade, it seemed to be a perfect home for 
Hunter’s paper museum, but by the late 1940s, 
the university’s interest was fading. Hunter de- 
cided to retire, and the collection was shunted 
into the basement of the new library building.”4 

The paper museum never had much of an im- 
pact on the intellectual life of the university, a re- 
sult, perhaps, of the more exciting research op- 
erations established at M.I.T. during World War 
II. Hunter complained that more Harvard stu- 
dents and staff had visited than Tech people.?5 
When the Institute of Paper Chemistry in Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, invited Hunter to relocate 
there, he responded by moving the museum to 
the Midwest in 1954. It remained in Appleton 
until 1989, when the Institute, a paper-industry 
research and development organization, moved 
to Atlanta, Georgia. The collection will be fea- 
tured in the new American Museum of Paper- 
making scheduled to open in Atlanta in 1993. 

From his first correspondence with Tolman in 
1920 until the end of his life, Dard Hunter re- 
mained interested in sharing his wealth of infor- 
mation and his collections with others in a vari- 
ety of museum settings. Sometime in the 1930s, 
for example, he designed a good-sized model of 
a hand paper mill for the small'Crane Company 
museum in Massachusetts. After retiring from 
the curatorship of his own museum in Wiscon- 
sin, he also worked with the Casa del Libro in 
Puerto Rico. In 1964, at the age of eighty, he 
wrote to Tolman’s successor suggesting that if his 
type-making equipment were no longer in use at 
the Smithsonian, it would be much appreciated 
in Puerto Rico. Jacob Kainen replied that the 
Dard Hunter typemaking material had been on 
continuous exhibition there, as indeed it re- 
mains.?6 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said for his 
papermaking collections. At some point, proba- 
bly during the 1940s, the papermaking exhibi- 
tion was removed and placed in storage. Since 
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1984, however, two of Hunter’s hand moulds 
have been exhibited in the Graphic Arts Hall 
alongside a half-model of the Robert papermak- 
ing machine, the gift of the late Leonard 
Schlosser. And the tercentenary exhibition of 
1990 featured the Marlborough Mill mould as 
well as two of Hunter’s watermarked sheets: the 
youthful self-portrait and another combining 
the initials “DH,” “1913,” and a heart motif. The 
latter was used in the Chicago Society of Etchers 
publications of 1915 and 1916. These objects rep- 
resent a portion of Dard Hunter’s important 
legacy to the national collections. 

A remarkable individual, Dard Hunter de- 
serves much credit for stimulating worldwide 
interest in hand papermaking. Through his 
writing and collecting he increased awareness of 
Asian handcraft practices, and he fostered the 
reintroduction of hand papermaking in the 
United States. His passion for paper, as conveyed 
in the cultural objects he collected from around 
the world, touched a wide audience through his 
exhibits at M.I.T., in Appleton, and at the Smith- 
sonian, where the process began. 
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APPENDIX 


A Checklist of Gifts to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion from Dard Hunter and Family, 1921-85 


Acc. no.: 66,264 (1921) 

Paper samples and equipment for exhibition: six 
English hand paper moulds, including wove 
mould with Hunter’s Marlborough Mill water- 
mark; wax and plaster casts, and lead dies for 
forming portrait watermarks, including Hun- 
ter’s design for William Rittenhouse figure and 
his own self-portrait; piece of wove screen with 
nine examples of wire and shadow watermarks; 
several dozen sheets of European and American 
handmade paper, representing a variety of wa- 
termarks including Hunter’s Marlborough Mill 
and self-portrait designs; papermaking supplies 
including size (animal glue), rags, and felts; and 
a dozen photographs of watermarks, early paper 
mills, and equipment, some copied from en- 
gravings and book illustrations. 


Acc. no.: 66,548 (1921) 

Sample signatures of The Etching of Figures and 
The Etching of Contemporary Life, including title 
pages, never bound. 

Acc. no.: 67,052 (1921) 

Typemaking tools and materials for exhibition: 
steel for punches; punches; gravers, files, and 
gauge; upper- and lowercase matrices; eigh- 
teenth-century(?) mould from Caslon foundry 
and Hunter’s replica; lead, tin, and antimony; la- 
dle; type before dressing and finished type; and 
hand vise. 

Acc. no.: 67,905 (1922) 

Two hand paper moulds: eighteenth-century 
Dutch laid mould from Van Gelder, and repro- 


duction of a Persian bamboo mould from about 
700 AD; plus a sample of paper Hunter made on 
the bamboo mould. 

Acc. no.: 68,482 (1922) 

Composing stick, dated 1604 but probably made 
by Hunter. 


Acc. no.: 68,601 (1922) 

Eighteenth-century sheet from press of Peter 
Miller, Ephrata, Pennsylvania: small octavo, 
printed both sides, never folded. 

Acc. no.: 70,099 (1923) 

Twenty-seven smoke impressions on single sheet, 
showing progress in cutting punch for letter ‘q. 


Acc. no.: 99,500 (1927) 

Book by Hunter, Primitive Papermaking (1927). 
Acc. no.: 114,712 (1931) 

Eight samples of handmade paper, including 
Hunter’s self-portrait watermark. 

Acc. no.: 141,694 

Books by Hunter, A Papermaking Pilgrimage to 
Japan, Korea, & China (1936) and Papermaking 
in Southern Siam (1936). 
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Acc. no.: 148,988 (1938) 

Book by Hunter, Chinese Ceremonial Paper 
(1937). 

Acc. no.: 155,610 (1940) 

Dard Hunter Paper Museum (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T., Paper Museum Press, 1939). Limited edi- 
tion of booklet printed on paper made at Hun- 
ter’s Lime Rock, Conn., mill. 

Acc. no.: 79.925 (1979) 

Hand paper moulds, Lloyd’s Bank. Gift of Cor- 
nell C. Hunter. 

Acc. no.: 80.56 

Hand paper mould, Hong Kong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. Gift of Cornell C. Hunter. 
Acc. no.: 82.183 (1982) 

Hand paper moulds, Bank of New Zealand. Gift 
of Cornell C. Hunter. 

Acc. no.: 85.427 (1985) 

Paper made on Hunter mould by Dard Hunter, 
Jr. Gift of Dard Hunter, Jr. 

No date 

Book by Hunter, Old Papermaking (1923). 
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Walker Rumble 


A Time of Giants: Speed Composition in 
Nineteenth-Century America 


In the early 1880s composition—setting type by 
hand—had not changed since Gutenberg. It was, 
in fact, the last technique of traditional printing 
to be mechanized. Composition consistently 
lagged behind developments in the printing 
press. Richard Hoe, for example, had patented a 
rotary press in this country in 1846, though its 
widespread use required an accumulation of im- 
provements (curved-plate stereotyping and con- 
tinuous-roll paper) and an end to the Civil War. 
Even after the availability, by 1870, of rotary 
presses capable of delivering 15,000 newspapers 
an hour, printing still required battalions of 
hand compositors. But, by 1886, Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler’s blower Linotype was the fastest and 
thus the best solution to this bottleneck. At that 
point, every composition room and print shop 
in the country was producing a local “speed- 
burner,’ a typesetter who laid claim to being the 
fastest in the land, if not the world. 

In fact, the fastest compositors emerged at the 
very moment of their eclipse. At newspapers and 
job shops throughout the country, printers called 
compositors “typos” or “comps,” and referred to 
particularly fast ones as “swifts.” After midcen- 
tury, swifts began to compete with increasing 
energy, in widening circles. Contests were held, 
records kept, challenges published, and a general 
interest developed in what had been the indus- 
try’s intramural sport. By 1886, names such as 
Bill Barnes and Kid DeJarnatt dominated what 
had become a circuit of touring professionals, 
much like those we now have for golf or bowling. 
An ideal emerged at the moment of its irrele- 
vance. The printing historian Alexander Lawson 
called it an “age of giants.”? 

Naturally, there had always been races. Dur- 
ing the 1840s, Robert Bonner, a slip of a lad from 
Hartford and later proprietor of the New York 
Ledger, was notably fast, beating all comers at the 
American Republican. Colleagues would com- 
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pete for an hour or two, but Bonner outlasted 
everyone. Finally, someone wagered money on 
his belief that no one could set 24,000 ems, solid 
matter, in twenty-four consecutive hours. Bon- 
ner did it in twenty, then quit. Someone there- 
upon bet ten dollars that he couldn’t keep up 
that pace for the full twenty-four hours and pro- 
duce 33,000 ems. Bonner accepted the chance at 
a purse (not a wager; he refused to bet) and work 
commenced at noon. Bonner worked through 
the night and was fed sandwiches and coffee 
from time to time. When the City Hall bell rang 
noon the following day, Bonner threw down his 
stick, emptied his last lines, and discovered that 
he had set 32,997 ems—three short of his goal. 
He was given the ten bucks.? 

Some definitions are in order. During the long 
history of metal type, the “em” became the stan- 
dard of typographic measurement. The name 
came from the letter ‘m’, the widest in the alpha- 
bet, and the em was defined as the square of a 
given body of type. A piece of metal of that size 
was known as an “em quadrat.” Such quadrats 
(or “quads,” as everyone called them) became 
routine spacing elements, used to fill out blank 
lines. A text might be set in large type or small, 
contain narrow letters or wide ones, but its lines 
would be the equivalent of a measurable quan- 
tity of em spacing. Printers based wage calcula- 
tions on such measurements, as a sort of aver- 
age, rather than attempting an actual count of 
letters a workman set. In fact, something be- 
tween two and a half and three characters con- 
stituted an em. 

Different sizes of type once had names. Since 
the late nineteenth century, we have used the 
point system to measure the size of type. Large 
text type, such as might appear in a book, is 12- 
or 14-point. A large black headline may run a full 
inch in height, in which case it measures some 72 
points. Nineteenth-century competitors used 


various sizes, sometimes a type called “bour- 
geois, similar in size to today’s 9-point. It was, 
in fact, large for nineteenth-century newspaper 
work, which was usually 6-point type called 
“nonpareil” or the slightly larger “minion.” 
Large type is easier to read, but, more to the 
point, bourgeois (which everyone pronounced 
“burjoyce”>) was easier to handle. 

In 1852, 1,500 ems an hour had been consid- 
ered very fast. In that year, Thomas T. Sutcliffe 
set 2,487 ems during a period of an hour and a 
half. A logotype manufacturing firm tried to con- 
vince the New York Courier and Inquirer that by 
using logotypes (shortcut letter combinations) the 
paper could set 1,500 ems per hour. The Courier 
and Inquirer said they had compositors who al- 
ready could do that, and trotted one out— 
Sutcliffe. The logotype company trimmed the lead 
editorial from that day’s paper and challenged 
him to set it faster than they could. He did.4 

On average, a compositor could set, distrib- 
ute, and correct 7,000 ems of type in a day of ten 
hours. This amounted to 700 ems an hour at a 
normal workaday pace. Most shops assumed 
10,000 ems (1,000 an hour) was too much to ex- 
pect from their workers. In setting 1,500 ems an 
hour (as one might do in spurts), the hand went 
into the box some 4,000 times. Two thousand 
ems an hour required 5,400: eighty-five to 100 
letters picked up each minute, seven or eight 
every five seconds.°> 

By 1871, Luther Ringwalt’s Encyclopedia of 
Printing could report a growing list of people 
with the ability to set 2,000 ems an hour. It was 
becoming not a phenomenon, but something of 
a standard. As early as 1845, John J. Hand, deputy 
foreman of the New York American Republican, 
on a bet had tried to set 32,000 ems of solid min- 
ion in twenty-four hours, and failed by only 
thirty-two ems. In Rochester, New York, a mere 
apprentice, George Dawson, scored heavily with 
a reported 27,000 ems of solid brevier in ten 
hours.® Henry Keeling of Utica, New York, set, 
distributed, and corrected 100,950 ems of solid 
brevier in six ten-hour days. William Mink, at 
the Pittsfield Eagle in 1858, set 10,046 ems in four 
hours and forty-five minutes.” 

These tests involved stamina as well as speed. 
Pure sprinters had special reputations. Carlos 
Comens, a printer in Rochester, “frequently set 
up notices of sheriff’s sales containing but little 
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short of 1,000 ems of nonpareil” in twenty min- 
utes. In 1853, Charles McDonnell, foreman at the 
Portsmouth Tribune, set 8,240 ems in four hours, 
an average of better than 2,000 per hour. In a 
Toledo, Ohio, match race, that city’s C. C. Wall 
beat George A. Barger of Cincinnati, 4,288 to 
4,054, in a little over two and a half hours. 
Chicago’s Andrew W. McCartney was a legend at 
the Evening Post.8 

For some reason, possibly the late-breaking 
nature of news on the West Coast coupled with 
dramas of gold and treks and frontiers, the com- 
positors at the Sacramento Union boasted un- 
usual speed. “Rushers,” a nickname favored in the 
West for fast compositors, earned a good wage 
there, based on the amount of type they set, and 
averaged some 1,333 ems per hour, very speedy 
for an entire room, “even in this fast age.”9 

The skill of a compositor might be measured 
in ways other than simple speed, of course. Then 
as now, the pundits of the printing profession be- 
littled routine, down-the-line skills. Henry Lewis 
Bullen, essentially an ad man who became an ex- 
ecutive of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, particularly admired the aesthetics of ty- 
pography.!° When, around 1885, he wrote an 
admiring little memoir of a Pittsburgh compos- 
itor named Alex Collins, he applauded Collins’s 
taste and judgment in typography, not simply 
his speed. Collins, an everyday hack at the case, 
had nonetheless compiled a useful bibliography 
of the work of Theodore Low De Vinne, the 
noted nineteenth-century printer and publisher. 
Collins’s work set him apart from his brethren 
and scarcely warranted Bullen’s patronizing title, 
“Only a Compositor.”!! 

Then, in 1883, a new trade journal called The 
Inland Printer, which would serve the printing 
industry for the next seventy years, tried to lend 
tone to composition. It, too, sponsored contests, 
but for aesthetic merit, not speed, with twenty- 
dollar top prizes. From the length and breadth of 
the country, locals mailed in their patterned de- 
signs and called for more exotic types, more 
dingbats, more rule-bending devices. !? 

But speed was the ultimate criterion within 
the craft, often to the exclusion of art. While the 
world awaited mechanized typesetting, and as 
long as editors didn’t call for college background 
and art-school training, such skill commanded 
at least grudging respect. In the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, the swift was an elite work- 
man, a member of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, the oldest and best-established labor 
union in the land. Artisans at some big-city 
dailies achieved a sort of gentility. The New York 
Tribune’s ace compositor, Thomas Rooker, wore 
diamond-studded shirt fronts. 9 

Printers had much to know. A good deal of it 
was specialized, but much else in time became 
the equipment of every high-schooler—rules of 
grammar, what a colon was. A bureaucratic, in- 
formational society was making inroads into the 
special literacy of an elite worker. But for the 
moment he could at least do what he did fast. 

Gambling fueled the era of speed. The New 
York Times’s William C. Barnes, one of the fastest 
typesetters of them all and author of a book on 
the subject, thought professionalism meant bet- 
ting.!4 For every local hotshot at the case, there 
was a composing room full of cohorts willing to 
bet money on him. Printing firms sometimes 
staged competitions to speed production times 
on individual projects. For instance, Charles K. 
Neisser, of Philadelphia, won such a prize work- 
ing on a city directory.!5 But most contests were 
plain races at a time of the colorful public moral- 
ity of Credit Mobilier, Tammany Hall, and wide- 
spread wagering—“hippodroming,’ for exam- 
ple. Hippodroming was losing a baseball game 
on purpose, “throwing the game,’ and, while ex- 
tensive in the early days of professional baseball, 
it was a particular specialty of the New York 
team called, after its owner, the Brooklyn Eck- 
fords. During the late 1860s, Jimmy Wood played 
second base and managed the team and, after 
1870, would do the same for the Troy Haymak- 
ers, a nine owned by the New York politician 
“Honorable” John Morrissey, a gambler who 
owned horse-racing tracks as well as casinos and 
ballteams.!6 

Jimmy Wood was on hand the afternoon of 
February 19, 1870, when speed composition re- 
ceived its first national exposure, as the New York 
Times staged the Arensberg Wager, the most 
publicized speed contest to date. George Arens- 
berg, on a bet, set 2,064 ems of solid minion in a 
single hour and achieved renown as “the World’s 
Fastest Typesetter.”!7 

The New York printer and “sporting man” 
E. A. Donaldson had challenged Arensberg to a 
typesetting race against the clock.1® Donaldson 
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lay two-to-one odds that Arensberg couldn't set 
four sticksful of type in one hour, the equivalent 
of perhaps five pages of today’s double-spaced 
typescript. Donaldson, a noted “boat puller, bil- 
liard player, and base ballist” spread the word. 
Typos from throughout New York’s newspapers 
and print shops converged on the Times to “in- 
vest” in brother Arensberg, whom they had nick- 
named “The Velocipede.” The affair also drew 
doubting outlanders, most of whom, according 
to the Sun, “backed time.” It was a colorful lot. 
“Handsome Hanlon of the Sun” showed up, as 
did Briscoe of the Washington, D.C., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, “himself a very fast “crab,” 
Watkins, the “‘fat’ compositor from Boston,” 
was there, and Thompson, “the exquisite night 
foreman” for the Times. It was a gathering of 
aces and sharks, and sobriquets such as “hand- 
some” and “exquisite” took on full double 
meanings. They referred as much to the lace- 
cuffed competitors as they did to the look of 
their cases and their artfully composed pages. 

All the local color was out. Howe of Vermont 
bet heavily on Arensberg. Becker “had put in 
three straight weeks and put it all on the ‘Veloci- 
pede’”—or “the Boy,” as Arensberg had affec- 
tionately been known since apprenticeship days. 
And then there was Jeptha Jones, “the Walker,” 
who, as a captain in the 14th Brooklyn regiment 
during the Civil War, had always walked toward 
the enemy. And Bowen, “the tallest and loveliest 
man in the business, but whose friends fear that 
he will kill himself with hard work.” Also on 
hand were Reed, the Times’s popular proof- 
reader (“if such a thing can be possible,” quipped 
the Sun), and Stanley, “the shortest and best 
compositor in the business” who was there to 
referee. And finally, the aforementioned “Mr. 
Woods.” “The celebrated second baseman of the 
Ekford [sic] base ball club,” noted the Sun, “goes 
to Chicago next season as Captain of a nine 
which is intended to take the conceit out of the 
Redstockings, and... was negotiating with Don- 
aldson to take the position of short stop of the 
nine.” 

By 3 p.m., they were ready, Stanley judging for 
the house with a stopwatch “of celebrated for- 
eign make” and the Dominion’s Payne judging 
Arensberg with an American timepiece. 

Arensberg started fast—too fast, some said. 
“Backers of ‘time’ felt quite jubilant, showing 
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greenbacks,’ according to the Sun. The Veloci- 
pede completed his first stickful in thirteen min- 
utes, fifty-five seconds. But then he finished his 
second even faster by five seconds, at which 
point his doubters began to hedge their bets. 
When Arensberg came in with a time of fourteen 
minutes flat on his third stick, the issue was set- 
tled. Barring collapse, Arensberg could walk 
home in eighteen and three quarters minutes. 
Losing bettors frantically sought takers for a side 
bet against his setting 2,000 ems in the hour. But 
Arensberg carried the day. Not only did he finish 
his fourth stick in fourteen minutes and ten sec- 
onds, he worked on the fifth stick handed him 
for the balance of the hour. He had rung up a to- 
tal of four stickfuls in fifty-five minutes and fifty 
seconds, winning the bet, and covered all sides 
by hitting 2,064 ems within the hour. He was 
mobbed at the finish. Backers challenged the en- 
tire world; theirs was the fastest typesetter in 
Creation (fig. 1). 

The month following the Arensberg Wager, 
the Velocipede did it again, this time in the office 
of the New York Sun, where, on a bet, he set 1,800 
ems of “lean, solid minion” to 24 ems (about 12 
or 13 picas) in fifty-nine and a half minutes. 
Then he hit the road, lured by an offer from the 
Philadelphia editor and publisher R. S. Meni- 
man. In the offices of Meniman’s Printer’s Circu- 
lar, he set 1,764 ems in an hour. The next year 
Meniman organized a tournament which Arens- 
berg also won, beating W. A. Edwards of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and nine others, including three 
Canadians.!9 

Racing spread, and there are colorful accounts 
of the various competitions in Barnes’s Fast 
Typesetting (1884). The Washington, D.C., Re- 
publican held a large tourney in 1874. Montreal 
hosted another in 1877, won by Bill Barnes in his 
first big win. That December, the Cincinnati En- 
quirer hired Arensberg and challenged all com- 
ers. The Enquirer’s “Big Ten” became legend and 
would surely have included, alongside Arens- 
berg, swifts such as Joseph Hudson, Charles 
Church, and Al Ulrich, each of whom enjoyed a 
reputation beyond Cincinnati. The Big Ten was 
famous . . . and was never tested. No one ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

The men were journeymen printers and rac- 
ing emphasized the occupational mobility char- 
acteristic of the trade. Once type racing left the 
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Fig. 1. George “The Velocipede” Arensberg, for years the 
fastest swift of them all and always the most famous. 


job shop, travel was the essence of it all. Between 
1873, when he was working for the Bridgeport 
Standard, and 1884, George Graham worked in 
nine different states—“much,” according to Bill 
Barnes, “as the average printer’s life is passed, 
roaming about the country.’ He was with the 
Boston Globe in 1886 when he won the New Eng- 
land championship. W. H. Van Bibber was 
working at the Memphis Sunday Times when he 
won the Memphis tournament of 1886. Born in 
Houston, he had apprenticed in Griffin, Geor- 
gia, and Atlanta, before moving on to Tennessee. 
Joseph Farquhar learned his trade in the office of 
Williams, Sleeth & McMillan, Toronto. He then 
worked for the Toronto Mail and subsequently 
at most of the major cities in upstate New York. 
In 1886, he was working for the Rochester Morn- 
ing Herald when he won the Rochester gold stick 
(a gold composing stick was commonly the 
prize). Even Alexander Duguid, a relative home- 
body, apprenticed in Akron and then worked at 
papers in Toledo and Cleveland before arriving 
in Cincinnati. 

Of them all, George Arensberg came closest to 
an apotheosis. Arensberg was born in Pittsburgh 
and spent his boyhood delivering the Dispatch, 
easily drifting into an apprenticeship there. He 
tried to get into the Pittsburgh union when he 
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Fig. 2. The cast of characters at the International Typographical Union’s first national tournament in 1886, from left: Clinton W. 
“Kid” DeJarnatt, Joseph M. Hudson, William J. Creevy, William C. Barnes, Thomas C. Levy, Joseph W. McCann, and Leo Mon- 
heimer. Seated are A. H. McLaughlin, president of the Chicago local and referee, and Fred G. Rae, proofreader. Bill Barnes won 


this tournament, edging his consistent rival “Irish” Joe McCann. 


was fifteen but was turned down because of his 
youth. A year later he was admitted, allowing him 
to get on with life—which meant travel. First he 
visited New Orleans, but could not find work 
because he looked too young to local union eyes. 
He worked a passage upriver to Memphis and 
got hired at the Bulletin. Shortly thereafter he 
was in Louisville, where he worked eighteen 
months before moving on to Washington, D.C. 
By 1869, the Patriot, the Washington newspaper 
where he had been working, had folded, and 
Arensberg arrived at Gotham itself, finding a job 
and his ultimate fame at New York Times. The 
pursuit of further excitement and prizes then 
lured Arensberg to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
again, Cleveland, Toledo, and Cincinnati in time 
to join the Big Ten. From there he went to 
Louisville (again), Chicago, once more to Cincin- 
nati, and ultimately back to New York. 
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By the time he got there, other big reputations 
were building. Joe McCann had gotten off the 
boat from Dublin in June 1881. He was twenty- 
three, and kicked around some, shuttling be- 
tween Boston and New York City. By March 17, 
1884, he was working at the New York Herald, 
where he first publicly challenged Arensberg’s 
record. He failed by a hair, settling back to accept 
challengers. First there was Ira Somers of the 
New York World, who had developed his reputa- 
tion in Philadelphia and then left town, showing 
up at the International Typographical Union 
convention in 1885 where, at the Star office, he 
took on McCann for $250 and lost. Bill Barnes, 
then of the World, was next to challenge the 
Irishman; he, too, lost. 

Then came 1886 and the “national” typeset- 
ting tournaments. The first was held at Chicago 
and the second at Philadelphia (fig. 2). The In- 


Fig. 3. Alexander Duguid, who beat them all at Philadelphia 
and then retired because gambling was immoral. 


ternational Typographical Union sponsored them 
and codified the rules, but they were really merely 
two more on the growing list of local jousts, at- 
tracting the sharks of the major cities, and their 
reputations. 

The requirements were staggering. National 
codified rules stipulated nonpareil or minion 
type set solid to 14 picas, and that everything 
from the copy and the cases to the gas-jet illumi- 
nation be identical. Contestants were expected 
to justify their lines in “a workmanlike manner,” 
as judged by the referee. A proofreader read for 
typos and time was deducted for errors. Pros 
disdained mistakes. Amos Cummings claimed 
the “handsome” Ben Glasby of the Times had an 
“instinctive and ungovernable” hatred of foul 
proofs, often refusing to claim them (and the 
payment that went with them; compositors were 
piece workers) and telling the next man to “pick 
up that proof, correct it, and you may have the 
matter.” 

Races had differed. Robert Bonner’s 1846 
effort had been an around-the-clock affair, a 
twenty-four-hour endurance run. The Arens- 
berg Wager was a pure sprint. By now all dimen- 
sions of composition were touched—speed, ac- 
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Fig. 4. William C. “Bill” Barnes, a swift who won the first na- 
tional tournament and could set type blindfolded. 


curacy, and endurance. Endurance, the grind of 
typesetting, was tested by a series of hour-and-a- 
half sprints that extended over several days or a 
week, and even went eleven days at Philadelphia. 
In the “national” contests, contestants engaged 
in two heats or innings of an hour and a half, one 
in the afternoon and one at night. Running to- 
tals were kept and correction times accumulated 
for each heat. Fixes might take fifteen minutes— 
or, in the case of competitor William Crane’s de- 
bacle at Philadelphia, even twenty—but five or 
six minutes usually sufficed for the best compos- 
itors, who scarcely erred at all.?° 

The national contests produced Alexander 
Duguid (fig. 3). Duguid won the 1886 event at 
Philadelphia by defeating both Barnes (fig. 4) of 
the New York World (who had won at Chicago 
two months earlier) and Joe McCann of the New 
York Herald. Widely considered to be the best 
there was, Barnes and McCann pushed Duguid 
to greatness. No one would ever set type faster 
than he did on the final day of that tournament. 

McCann took an early lead, going out fast on 
the first day. Barnes went along, passing him by 
day’s end and leading for two days before hand- 
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Fig. 5. A group of retired compositors at the International Typographical Union's Printers Home in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
preparing to begin a typesetting race, ca. 1910. (Courtesy, Western Historical Collections, University Archives, University of Col- 


orado at Boulder). 


ing the lead back to McCann. But Duguid won 
with a sprint to the finish; he put on “a little ex- 
tra steam” on the last day’s work, blazing home 
with an evening’s hourly average of 2,277 ems. 
According to Alexander Lawson, “the kid from 
the sticks overwhelmed the champion, coming 
out the winner by composing 6,804 ems in three 
hours.”?! 

Duguid won, but Barnes had moves. On the 
eighth and last day, after it had settled into a race 
between Duguid and McCann, Barnes set 1,635 
ems blindfolded, while his colleague Peter Thie- 
nes dictated. It wasn’t an exhibition; the scores 
counted. As Duguid began to pull away, Barnes 
first reversed his cases (in the afternoon) and 
then set with his eyes closed, whether to improve 
his lustre or to keep the money changing hands 
is hard to say. He performed these stunts occa- 
sionally and had used them in winning the 
Chicago tournament.?? 

But Duguid won going away. Then he quit 
—saying with a kind of righteousness that he 
could not gamble. The Philadelphia contest was 
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like a World Series. It attracted good composi- 
tors from near and distant parts, who had root- 
ing sections back home. But it featured what 
Lawson calls “hard-eyed pros,” compositors who 
had “come up through the minors, so to speak, 
by engaging in lesser affairs in the larger cities 
with a number of competing newspapers.’23 The 
ordinary fast comp stood no chance against this 
competition. 

Excesses and all, it was an exalted moment for 
the craft, this period from mid-century roughly 
to 1890. In the words of Alexander Lawson, one 
of the period’s staunchest partisans, these years 
were “the ultimate triumph of the ordinary 
compositor as a free spirit who could fully con- 
trol at the frame the design of the printed word, 
before giving way as a typographic entrepre- 
neur.’24 Speed-setting represented a triumph of 
technique, even as the journeyman began to 
yield in importance to the typographer. It was a 
time when he might still call many of his own 
shots, before the introduction of the time clock 
in 1890 symbolized the onset of time and motion 


studies and the “progressive” cult of efficiency. A 
system of labor was on the edge of change. But a 
man named Mergenthaler arrived before time 
clocks.?5 

By 1886, Ottmar Mergenthaler, the Wiirttem- 
berg watchmaker, had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing what scores of mechanics had spent the en- 
tire nineteenth century trying to do: contrive a 
machine to set type. Mergenthaler invented 
what came to be called the “blower” Linotype, 
and in the following year Whitelaw Reid put it to 
work at the New York Tribune. Reid comman- 
deered the Linotype, in fact. Having put up 
much of the capital, he was not willing to wait 
for additional refinements. There were, however, 
better versions to come. Nevertheless, the 1886 
Linotype machine revolutionized the compos- 
ing room. Once a machine set the pace of com- 
position, the hand compositor, long the aristo- 
crat of the trade, became a mere technician and 
less of an artisan, let alone an artist.?° 

Then the union, responding to wasted time 
and money, outlawed speed, the essence of com- 
positional skill. In its convention proceedings of 
August 1902, the International Typographical 
Union amended Section 70 of its general laws to 
place a ban on record-breaking machine opera- 
tors: “No member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union,” the Cincinnati meeting de- 
clared, “shall engage in speed, record or other 
contests, either by hand composition, or on ma- 
chines.”2? Quality was declining in the funky 
manner and tacky taste of The Inland Printer. All 
those typefaces and all that speed were more ex- 
pense than they were worth. Highly skilled 
workmen, the fastest in history, became irrele- 
vant, their races a distraction. Speed was now 
cheap. As quality declined dramatically, both 
printing employers and union officials collabo- 
rated in forbidding the contests. 

By the end of the 1880s, compositors had or- 
ganized typesetting competitions, established a 
powerful labor union, and founded a new trade 
journal serving a national audience. But their 
triumph as speed compositors, human automa- 
tons, ended with the introduction of the Lino- 
type machine, which made the hand typesetter 
obsolete. “The Merg was on his back,” says 
Alexander Lawson, “and things would never be 
the same again.”28 
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Robert Singerman 


Naphtali Judah, New York Bookseller 
and Stationer 


The publishing and bookselling career of Naph- 
tali Judah (1774-1855) was limited to the years 
1795-1806, during which thirty-eight Judah im- 
prints appeared in New York City. As the country’s 
second Jewish publisher, Judah is often associ- 
ated with Benjamin Gomez (1769-1828), acknowl- 
edged as America’s first Jewish bookseller and 
publisher.! Related through marriage, and both 
active members of Congregation Shearith Israel, 
Judah and Gomez were listed together as co- 
publishers on six publications, and each oper- 
ated lottery ticket brokerages in the early 1800s 
as an enterprise more lucrative than bookselling. 
While Gomez’s career has received ample docu- 
mentation, little has been written about Judah. 
The present study offers a checklist of Naphtali 
Judah’s imprints and evaluates him as a minor 
participant on the New York publishing scene at 
the close of the eighteenth century. 

The son of Samuel Judah (1728-1781), a suc- 
cessful merchant in colonial New York and later 
in Philadelphia during the Revolutionary War, 
Naphtali embarked on his bookselling career in 
1795 as a young man of twenty-one. It is entirely 
likely, as has been suggested by Maxwell White- 
man, that Judah’s decision to enter the risky 
world of publishing was influenced by his co-re- 
ligionist, Benjamin Gomez; who preceded him 
in the book trade by three years.> The city direc- 
tories of the period record Naphtali Judah vari- 
ously as a “bookbinder and stationer” or “book- 
seller and stationer,’¢ and all of his imprints were 
seen through the press by established printers, 
either expressly for him or more typically for a 
syndicate of booksellers who shared the venture 
capital and risk of publishing a new title or reis- 
suing a work with a proven record of sales. It 
may be noted that of the three works published 
in 1795 that bear Judah’s imprint (items 1, 2, 3 in 
this checklist), Judah himself absorbed the pub- 
lishing expenses for the almanac for the year 
1796 and for the bibliographically unrecorded 
edition of the letters of Junius (fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1. Junius. New-York: Naphtali Judah, [1795?]. 
(Courtesy, National Museum of American Jewish His- 
tory, Philadelphia). 


In contrast to the cautious Gomez, Judah ap- 
pears to have been a perennial risk-taker, assum- 
ing a large burden of credit and, on at least one 
occasion—despite his well-placed family ties and 
masonic and Tammany Society connections 
—declaring insolvency.> The fact that Judah is- 
sued no titles whatsoever in either 1800 or 1801, 
for instance, can be traced to his first bank- 
ruptcy, and his reestablishment as a publisher in 
1802 only followed his economically advanta- 
geous marriage into the wealthy Hendricks fam- 
ily. His engagement in 1801 to Esther (Hetty) 
Hendricks, daughter of copper importer and 
manufacturer Uriah Hendricks and sister of 
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Fig. 2. “Naphtali Judah.” Advertisement in The Schoolmas- 
ters Assistant, 1798. (Courtesy, The New-York Historical So- 


ciety). 


Charlotte Hendricks (wife of Benjamin Gomez), 
preceded Judah’s first bankruptcy by a month. 
“From Harmon [Hendricks] Judah obtained 
considerable credit, cash without interest, the 
security for a house, and an interest in a paper 
mill. Harmon’s shrewdness in business was not a 
match for Judah’s cleverness in deception.”® 
Advertisements for Judah’s business in the 
contemporary press are an especially useful 
source for tracing the scope of his retail enter- 
prises. While it is doubtful that Judah thrived eco- 
nomically from his publishing ventures alone, 
he may have made a decent living by providing 
goods and services beyond the marketing of his 
own imprints and titles from European or do- 
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mestic publishers. In 1801, for instance, his store 
announced a consignment of forty boxes of 
playing cards for sale, and his advertisements for 
bookbinding and paper made to order at the 
Waltham papermill appeared regularly (fig. 2).” 
Judah’s involvement in the manufacture of paper 
can be traced back to 1796, with the notice of his 
proposed sale of a paper mill “distant about 18 
miles from the city[,] where the manufacture of 
paper is carried on equal to any in America.”8 
His store at 84 Maiden Lane also featured 
stamps, wrapping papers, sealing wax, wafers, 
ink powder, quills, and bookbinding leathers. 
The sale of lottery tickets was apparently initi- 
ated in 1804, when Judah was still recovering 
from a bankruptcy and his publishing activities 
were all but moribund. In 1798, six years before 
opting for lottery tickets as an extra source of in- 
come, Judah even advertised the sale of 2,000 
bushels of salt.9 

The majority of Judah’s imprints reflect a keen 
awareness of the money to be made in marketing 
popular works. Thus, Judah published three edi- 
tions of John Hamilton Moore’s The Young Gen- 
tleman and Lady’s Monitor (see checklist, items 
1, 30, 38), two editions of Thomas Dilworth’s 
mathematics textbook The Schoolmaster’s Assis- 
tant (items 6, 11), and three of Noah Webster’s 
perennial best-selling readers and spellers (items 
19, 32, 35).1° A minor curiosity, perhaps, is the 
commercial decision by Judah, an orthodox Jew 
and eventual president of New York’s Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel, to publish Isaac Watts’s met- 
rical version of the Psalms, “carefully suited to 
the Christian worship in the United States of 
America” (1797, 1802).!1 Other titles bearing the 
Judah imprint, among them almanacs, school 
books, a manual on surveying, and five of Au- 
gust Kotzebue’s melodramas that were then the 
rage of the New York stage, evince a rudimentary 
sense of catering to the public taste.!2 

It may be noted that the Judah edition of Vol- 
ney’ The Ruins (1796) was the first printed in 
America and that Naphtali, active in the Tam- 
many Society, apparently took advantage of his 
ties to contract for the printing of John I. John- 
son’s oration Reflections on Political Society (item 
14). Two works of interest to collectors of Amer- 
ican Judaica appear on Judah’s list: David Levi’s 
A Defence of the Old Testament, which was a 
refutation of Paine’s The Age of Reason (1797), 
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and the sermon by Shearith Israel’s Gershom 
Mendes Seixas, important as the only printed 
discourse by a Jewish minister in response to 
President Adams’s 1798 proclamation of a na- 
tional day of fasting and prayer, occasioned by 
growing fears of war with France.!3 Had there 
been a substantially larger Jewish community in 
America at the close of the eighteenth century, 
Judah could very well have flourished by supply- 
ing his co-religionists with Jewish Bibles and 
liturgies. But with only some 3,000 Jews living in 
the United States at the time, Judah obviously 
could not dedicate himself exclusively to this 
market, nor could he garner enough working 
capital to expand his list with any original best- 
sellers not already under license to other pub- 
lishers. Not for another fifty years would the 
country’s Jewish population expand to the point 
that another New York publisher, Henry Frank, 
could earn a successful livelihood from the Jew- 
ish book market.!4 

Naphtali Judah’s name also figures in the 
“pamphlet war” surrounding John Wood’s The 
History of the Administration of John Adams 
(New York, 1802), an anti-Federalist exposé 
whose pre-election publication by the New York 
firm of Barlas and Ward was suppressed by Vice 
President Aaron Burr. Judah’s Democratic sym- 
pathies led him to purchase the entire print run 
of Barlas and Ward’s 1,250 copies at twenty-five 
cents a copy. He resold them with a new title 
page at 37% cents each (fig. 3). Although not 
properly speaking a Judah imprint, this market- 
ing coup is nonetheless relevant to any consider- 
ation of this bookseller’s twelve-year career.!5 

The last Judah imprint in the accompanying 
checklist appeared in 1806. From 1804 to 1811, the 
New York city directories listed Judah as a book- 
seller, stationer, and lottery ticket broker at his 
84 Maiden Lane location, although an advertise- 
ment in 1809 for the Judah and Lazarus lottery 
office already presages a complete break from 
bookselling.!© Financial difficulties would con- 
tinue to haunt Judah. In 1811, his bankruptcy 
prompted an emergency Report of the Managers 
of Union College Lottery to the New York State 
Comptroller.!” Judah’s dependency on lotteries 
for his livelihood continued well into the late 
1820s, although New York city directories also 
list Naphtali and his brother Aaron as auction- 
eers at 133 Pearl Street from 1812 until 1815.18 
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rT His DAY IS PUBLISHED, (price 37 
anda half cents) and for sale at N. JUDAH’s 
Book-store, $4 Maiden-lane, the Narrative men- 
tioned in the following certificate : 
Vistriet of Ne-w-) ork, ss. 
BE it remembered that en the twenty-second 
day of May, in the twenty-sixth year ofthe Inde- 
of the United States of America, Davip 
NNiston and James Cueetnam, of the said 
istrict, hath deposited eo on the title of a 
book, the right whereof they claim as proprictors, 
A NARRATIVE of is nas 
“AN the ion, by 
Col. Burr, of the History of the Administra- 
tion of John Adams, late President of the 
tes, written by Fobn Wood, author 
istory of Switzerland and of the 


y of Thomas Jefferson, 
of the United States; and of Gen. Hamilton : 
with strictures on the conductvof John Ad- 
ams, and on the character of General C. C. 
Pinckney. Extracted verbatim from the Sup- 
pressed History—By a Citizen of New-York.” 
In conformity tothe act of Congress of the United 
Srates, entitled “ An act for the encouragement of 
Learning by securing the copies of Maps, Charts & 
Books tothe Authors and rietors of such copies 
during the times therein mentioned.” 
EDWARD DUNSCOMB, 
Cierk of the district of New-York. 
May $1 


9 a 
[HIS Day is Published, in one large octavo 
os a volume, & for sale by NAPHTALI JUDAH, 

The History of the ApministrRa Trion or JOHN 
ADAMS, late President of the United Stares—By 
John Wood, author of the History of Switzerland, and 
of the Swiss Kevolution. 

The above is the work said to have been suppres- 
sed by the Vice-President. June 2 


ieee ee 

| BOOKS&STATIONA RY—Napuatari 
|. Juoan, No. 84 Maiden-Lane, has just receiv- 
ed, in addition to his former assortment, by the ship 
ereury, Capt. Brown, from London, 28 packages 

of Books Stationary, consisting of— 

Large Writing Papers of every size ; Demy and 
Fooiscap Marble Paper; Gold Leaf; Parchment; 
Thin English Leather for Book-binders and Hatters ; 
Calf Skins; red, blue, ycllow and black Morocco 
and Roans; Red Sheep; Scaling-wax of different 
colors; Wafers of different sizes and colors; black 
and red Ink Powders; Quills; blank Cards of dif- 
ferent sizes—and the latest editions of the following 
Law Books— . 

Viner’s abridgment, 2+ vols royal 8vo; Do. sup- 
plement, 4 vols; Modern Reports, 12 vols; Co. 
myns’ Digest, 6 vols; E. Nisi Prius, 2 vols; Do. 
Reports, 3 vols; Dumford and East’s Reports, 5 
vols. &c. Se. : 

PAPERS of different sizes and qualities made at 
the Waltham Paper Mills, to any size and quality. 

Book- Binding in its different branches carricd on 
with neatness and dispatch. 

Wanted, tor which the highest prices will be given, 
elean linen and cotton Rags, old Sail-cloth & Junk; 

*,* Large discount made to Country and southern 
merchants. May 23 


Fig. 3. Advertisements for Naphtali Judah. 
(Courtesy, American Antiquarian Society). 


Judah was neither the first Jewish bookseller 
or publisher in America, nor was he the first Jew 
to combine printing and publishing, an honor 
that goes to Benjamin Levy of New Orleans.?9 
Naphtali Judah’s career does shed light on a lit- 
tle-known facet of Jewish economic activity in 
the early years of the Republic, while his im- 
prints are considered bibliographically signifi- 


cant to collectors of Judaica. The checklist of his 
imprints that follows identifies thirty-eight 
works. Although copies are located in holding 
repositories but not private collections, this list 
does not attempt to be a complete census of all 
extant specimens. The symbols for owning li- 
braries are the standard ones utilized by the Na- 
tional Union Catalog maintained by the Library 
of Congress. The compiler welcomes reports of 
any overlooked Judah imprints. 
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A Checklist of Naphtali Judah Imprints 


1. Moore, John Hamilton. 

The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor, and 
English Teacher's Assistant: Being a Collection of Se- 
lect Pieces from our best Modern Writers . . . The 
Latest Edition. New-York: Printed by G. Forman, 
No. 156, Front-Street, for R. Macgill, J. Reid, B. 
Gomez, E. Duyckinck & Co., Fellows & Adam, N. 
Judah, P. Mesier, and J. Harris[s]on, Book-Sellers 
and Stationers, 1795. vi, 403 [i.e., 415], [8] p. 


Evans 29098. 
Copies: CtHT, MWA, MiU-C, NN, OCI, TxU. 


2. Junius, pseud., author of the “Letters.” 
Junius. Stat nominis umbra. 2 vols. New-York: 
Printed for Naphtali Judah, No. 103, Pearl-street, 
[17952]. 

Running title: Letters of Junius. 
Bibliographically unrecorded and apparently the 
only eighteenth-century New York edition of this 
work. 


Copies: National Museum of American Jewish His- 
tory, Philadelphia (vol. 1). 


3. The United States Almanac, for the Year of our Lord 
1796: Being the Bissextile or Leap Year, and the XXth 
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of American Independence, ’till 4th July; Containing 
Every Thing that is Useful or Necessary in an Al- 
manac. Also a Variety of Entertaining Matter in 
Prose and Verse. By Gabriel Hutchins, Mathemati- 
cian. New-York: Printed for Naphtali Judah, at the 
Sign of Paine’s Head, No.103, Pearl Street, near the 
Old Slip, [1795]. [36] p. 

Bristol 9401 (47463). 

Copies: CSmH (defective), CU-B. 


4. Barlow, Joel. 
The Political Writings of Joel Barlow. Containing: 
Advice to the Privileged Orders. Letter to the Na- 
tional Convention. Letter to the People of Piedmont. 
The Conspiracy of Kings. A New Edition Corrected. 
New-York: Printed by Mott & Lyon, for Fellows & 
Adam, Thomas Greenleaf, and Naphtali Judah, 
1796. xvi, [17]-258 p. 

Evans 30025. 

Copies: MB, MH, MWA, NN, PU. 


5. Cowper, William. 
The Task. A Poem. In Six Books. New-York: Printed 
by Wm. Durell, for R. Ma[c]gill, C. Davis, T. 
Greenleaf, J. Harris[s]on, N. Judah, C. Smith, S. 
Loudon, and A. Drummond, MDCCXCVI. 189 p. 


Evans 30291. 
Copies: CNoS, DLC, IElgJ, InU, MStuD, MWA, NjP, 
NB, OKentU, OOxM, PCarlD, PGC, RPJCB. 


6. Dilworth, Thomas. 
The Schoolmasters [!] Assistant: Being a compen- 
dium of Arithmetic, both Practical and Theoretical. 
In Five Parts... I. Arithmetic in Whole Numbers... 
II. Vulgar Fractions... III. Decimals... IV. A Large 
Collection of Questions with their Answers... V. 
Duodecimals, commonly called Cross Multiplication 
... Io which is prefixt, An Essay on the Education of 
Youth ... New-York: Printed by Mott & Lyon, for 
S. Campbell, E. Duyckinck & Co., E. Mitchell, W. 
Durell, R. Macgill, T. Greenleaf, N. Judah, C. 
Smith, J. Harri{s]son, W. Prichard, V. Nutter, R. 
Hodge, and B. Gomez, 1796. xii, 192 p. 

Evans 30350. 

Copies: MH, MWA, NN. 


7. Volney, Constantin-Francois Chasseboeuf, comte 
de. 
The Ruins: or A Survey of the Revolutions of Empires 
. . . Translated from the French . . . New-York: 
Printed by William A. Davis, for E. Duyckinck & 
Co., T. & J. Swords, N. Judah, Rogers & Berry, Fel- 
lows & Adam, J. Reid, J. Harri[s]son, D. Dunham, 
T. Allen, P. A. Mesier, and B. Gomez, Booksellers, 
1796. 305 p. 

Running title: A Survey of the Revolutions of Empires. 

Evans 31517. 
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Copies: CaBVau, DeU, DGU, KyU, MBAt, MH, 
MWA, MiU-C, NIC, NN, NNUT, PHi, PMA, PU, 
RPJCB, ViU, ViW. 


8. Zimmermann, Johann Georg, Ritter von. 

Solitude Considered, with respect to its Influence 
upon the Mind and the Heart. Written originally in 
German ... Translated from the French of J. B. 
Mercier. First New-York Edition. [New-York]: 
Printed by Mott & Lyon, for Evert Duyckinck & 
Co., C. Davis, J. Harrisson, J.Fellows, J. Lyon, N. 
Judah, and P. Mesier [1796]. v, 328 p. 

Running title: The Influence of Solitude on the Mind 
and the Heart. 

Bibliographically unrecorded variant of Evans 31685 
and Bristol 9827 (48030), filmed in place of unlo- 
cated Evans 31685 in the Early American Imprints 
series. Duplicated in error by Shoemaker & Shaw 
1801, no. 1702, based on holograph note in the 
Houghton Library copy. 

Copies: DLC, MH, MWA, NjR. 


9. [Arblay, Frances Burney d’]. 
Evelina: or, A Young Lady’s Entrance into the World. 
In Two Volumes. New-York: Printed by Jacob S. 
Mott, for J. Haris[s]on, Gaine & Ten Eyck, C. Davis, 
P. A. Mesier, J. Teibout, N. Judah, and C. Smith, 
1797. 2 vols. 


Bibliographically unrecorded variant of Evans 31747, 
filmed in place of unlocated Evans 31747 in the 
Early American Imprints series. 

Copies: NBuG 


10. Bible. O. T. Psalms. English. Paraphrases. Watts. 
1797. 
Psalms carefully suited to the Christian Worship in 
the United States of America. Being an Improve- 
ment of the Old Versions of the Psalms of David. Al- 
lowed by the Reverend Synod of New-York and 
Philadelphia, to be used in Churches and Private 
Families . . . Elizabeth-Town: Printed by Shepard 
Kollock, for Naphtali Judah, Bookseller and 
Stationer, No. 47, Water-Street, New-York, 
M,DCC,XCVII. 314, [4] p. 


Joel Barlow’s revision of Isaac Watts’s metrical ver- 
sion. 

Bristol 9862 (48059). 

Copies: CtU, MWA, MiU, NjR, RPJCB. 


11. Dilworth, Thomas. 
The Schoolmaster’s Assistant: Being a Compen- 
dium of Arithmetic, both Practical and Theoretical. 
In Five Parts, containing I. Arithmetic in whole 
numbers. II. Vulgar Fractions... III. Decimals... 
IV. A large Collection of Questions with their An- 
swers... V. Duo-decimals, commonly called Cross 
Multiplication . . . To which is prefixt, An Essay on 


the Education of Youth. The latest edition. New- 
London (Connecticut): Printed by Samuel 
Green, for Naphtali Judah, New-York, 1797. xvi, 
[6], 192, [1] p. of adv. 

Evans 32048. 

Copies: CtY, DAU, MB, MWA, MiU, MiU-C. 


12. [Ely, John]. 

The Child’s Instructor: Consisting of Easy Lessons 
for Children; on Subjects which are Familiar to 
Them, in Language adapted to their Capacities. 
Volume I. The Fourth Edition ... Mount-Pleasant: 
Printed by W. Durell, for R. Magell [i-e., Macgill], 
J. Harrisson, C. Davis, N. Judah, E. Duyckinck 
and Co., T. Allen, B. Gomez, P. Mesier and Buel 
and Knox, M, DCC, XCVII. 108 p. 


Evans 32080. 
Copies: MWA. 


13. [James, William]. 
The Letters of Charlotte, during her connexion with 
Werter. New-York: Printed by William A. Davis, 
for Naphtali Judah, Bookseller and Stationer, No. 
87, Water-street, 1797. 2 vols. in 1 (240 p.) 

Bristol 9982 (48167). 

Copies: CsmH, MWA, MWiW-C. 


14. Johnson, John I. 
Reflections on Political Society. An Oration deliv- 
ered on the Twelfth Day of May before the Tam- 
many Society, or Columbian Order, at their Anni- 
versary. New-York: Printed by Freneau & Menut, 
for Naphtali Judah, No. 47, Water Street, 1797. 19, 
[2] p. of adv. 


Evans [32318a]. 
Copies: NN. 


15. Levi, David. 

A Defence of the Old Testament, in a Series of Let- 
ters, addressed to Thomas Paine, author of a Book 
entitled, The Age of Reason, Part the Second, being 
an Investigation of True and of Fabulous Theology 
. . . New York: Printed by William A. Davis, 26 
Moore street, for Naphtali Judah Bookseller, No. 
47, Water street, 1797. 240 p. 


Evans 32376, Rosenbach 114. 
Copies: DLC, IEN, InU, MBAt, MH, MWA, MIU-C, 
NjNbS, NjPT, NN, NcD, OCH, OrU, RPJCB, ViU. 


16. Radcliffe, Ann Ward. 
The Italian; or, The Confessional of the Black Peni- 
tents. A Romance... 2 vols. Mount-Pleasant, 
[N.Y.]: Printed [by] W. Durell, for R. Ma[c] gill, S. 
Campbell, E. Duyckinck & Co., Cain & Teneyck, 
N. Judah, P. Mesier, J. Harrisson, T. Greenleaf & 
Thomas, Andrews & Penniman, 1797. 


Evans 32735. 


Naphtali Judah, New York Bookseller and Stationer 


Copies: CaBVaU, CSmH, CtY, DLC, FU, MWA, MiU, 
N, OCI, OCU, OO, OU. 


17. The Town and Country Almanac, for the Year of 
our Lord 1798; Being the Second after Leap- Year, 
and the Twenty-Third of American Independence, 
after the Fourth of July... by J. N. Hutchings [sic], 
Philom. Newark: Printed for Naphtali Judah, 
Bookseller, No. 47, Water-Street, near Coenties 
Slip, New York, [1797]. [36] p. 

Bristol 10132 (48155). 

Copies: CSmH, CtY. 


18. Warner, George James. 

Means for the Preservation of Public Liberty. An 
Oration delivered in the New Dutch Church, on the 
Fourth of July, 1797. Being the Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary of our Independence. New-York: Printed at 
the Argus Office, for Thomas Greenleaf and Naph- 
tali Judah, 1797. 22 p. 

Half-title: Oration delivered before the General Society 
of Mechanicks and Tradesmen, the Tammany Soci- 
ety, or Columbia Order, the Democratic, and New- 
York Cooper Societies and other Citizens, July 4th 
1797. 

Evans 33145. 

Copies: DLC, MB, MH, MWA, MiU-C, NjP, NjR, 
NHi, NN, NNC, PHi, PPL, RPJCB. 


19. Webster, Noah. 

An American Spelling Book: Containing an Easy 
Standard of Pronunciation. Being the First Part of 
a Grammatical Institute of the English Language... 
Nineteenth Edition. New-York: Printed by W. A. 
Davis, No. 26, Moore-Street, for T. Allen, E. 
Duyckinck & Co., N. Judah, P. S. [i.e., A.] Mesier, 
and D. Dunham, 1797. 165 p. 


Evans 33183. 
Copies: TxU. 


20. Gibson, Robert. 
A Treatise on Practical Surveying; Which is demon- 
strated from its First Principles. Wherein Every 
Thing that is Useful and Curious in that Art, is fully 
considered & explained... The Eighth Edition... 
With Alterations and Amendments, adapted to the 
Use of American Surveyors. New-York: Printed by 
William A. Davis & Co. for Gaine & Ten Eyck, T. 
Allen, S. Campbell, E. Duy[c]kinck & Co., N. Ju- 
dah, T. & J. Swords, B. Gomez, New York; M. 
Carey, Philadelphia, and C. R. & G. Webster, Al- 
bany, 1798. 452 p. 

Evans 33795. 

Copies: DLC, MWA, MiU-C, NSchU, OKentU, 

WLacU. 
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21. Moore, John. 
Edward. Various Veiws [!] of Human Nature, taken 
from Life and Manners, cheifly [!] in England... 2 
vols. Mount-Pleasant: County of West-Chester: 
Printed by W. Durell, for Naphtali Judah, Book- 
seller & Stationer, Water Street, 1798. 


Title-page of vol. 2 corrected to read “views” and 
“chiefly.” 

Bibliographically unrecorded variant of Evans 34129, 
Bristol 10400. 

Copies: PHi. 


22. Richardson, Samuel. 
The History of Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded. 
Abridged from the Works of... New-York: Printed 
by T. Kirk, No. 112, Chatham-street, for Naphtali 
Judah, No. 47, Water-street, 1798. 90, [2] p. 


Running title: Pamela. 
Bristol 10497 (48596). 
Copies: CtY. 


23. Seixas, Gershom Mendes. 
A Discourse, delivered in the Synagogue in New- 
York, on the Ninth of May, 1798, observed as a Day 
of Humiliation, &c, &c. Conformably to a Recom- 
mendation of the President of the United States of 
America. New-York: Printed by William A. Davis 
& Co. for Naphtali Judah, Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner, No. 47 Water street, 1797 [i.e., 1798]. 32 p. 
Some copies have imprint 1797, others corrected to 
1798. 
Evans 34524, Rosenbach 118. 
Copies (not distinguished): American Jewish Histor- 
ical Society, DLC, MB, MH, MWA, NHi, OCH, 
PPDrop, WHi. 


24. Shoemaker, Abraham. 
The United States Almanac, for the Year of our Lord 
1799: Being the Second [!] after Leap-year, and the 
XXIIId of American Independence, ’till 4th July: 
Containing every Thing that is Useful or Necessary 
in an Almanac. Also, a Variety of Entertaining 
Matter in Prose and Verse . . . Elizabeth-Town: 
Printed by Shepard Kollock, for Naphtali Judah, 
No. 47, Water-Street, near Coenties Slip, New- 
York, [1798]. [36] p. 

Evans 34546. 

Copies: MWA, NjHi. 


25. Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von. 
The Constant Lover; or, William & Jeanette: A Tale. 
From the German... 2 vols. New-York: Printed 
for Naphtali Judah, No. 47, Water-Street, by M. L. 
& W. A. Davis, 1799. 


Evans 35694. 
Copies: MWA (mutilated), PPL (vol. 2). 
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26. Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von. 
Count Benyowsky; or, The Conspiracy of Kam- 
tschatka. A Tragi-Comedy, in Five Acts... Trans- 
lated from the German, by the Rev. W. Render... 
London: Printed; New-York: Re-Printed, for 
Naphtali Judah, 1799. 148 p. 

Evans 35695. 

Copies: CsmH, MA, MH. 


27. Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von. 
Lovers’ Vows. A Play, in Five Acts... From the Ger- 
man... by Mrs. Inchbold. London: Printed; New- 
York: Re-Printed by Geo. Forman, for Naphtali 
Judah, No. 47, Water-Street, 1799. 86 p. 


Evans 35697. 
Copies: DFo, IU, MH, MWA, MiU-C, NN, RPJCB. 


28. Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von. 
Pizarro; A Tragedy in Five Acts... Taken from the 
German Drama ... and adapted to the English 
Stage, by Richrad [!] Brinsley Sheridan. New-York: 
Printed by J. Buel, for Naphtali Judah, No. 47, 
Water-Street, 1799. 74 p. 


Evans 35700. 
Copies: DLC (defective), MH, NHi, NN. 


29. Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von. 
The Stranger; A Comedy. Freely translated from 
Kotzebue’s German Comedy of Misanthropy and 
Repentance. New-York: Printed for Naphtali Ju- 
dah, Book-Seller, Water Street near Coenties Slip, 
1799. Vi, 56 p. 

Evans 35705. 

Copies: NN, PHi, PPL. 


30. Moore, John Hamilton. 
The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor, and 
English Teacher’s Assistant: Being a Collection of 
Select Pieces from our best Modern Writers... The 
Latest Edition. New-York: Printed by John Tiebout, 
No. 358, Pearl-Street, for R. Macgill, J. Reid, J. 
Harrisson, E. Duyckinck, C. Davis, Brown and 
Stansbury, T. B. Jansen, S. Stevens, N. Judah, T. 
Arden, A. Summervill [i.e., Somerville] and Bell 
and Smith, 1799. vi, 370, [6] p. 

Evans 35835. 

Copies: MWA (defective), OKentU. 


31. The New-England Primmer improved, for the more 
easy attaining the true reading of English. To which 
is added the Assembly of Divines’ Catechism. New- 
York: Printed for Naphtali Judah, 1799. 72 p. 

Evans 35872. 

Copies: DLC, MWA. 


32. Webster, Noah. 
An American Selection of Lessons in Reading and 
Speaking... Being the Third Part of a Grammati- 


cal Institute of the English Language . . . The 
Twelvth [!] Edition. New York: Printed for E. Duy- 
ckinck, R. Ma[c]gill, N. Judah, P. A. Mesier, C. 
Davis, J. Harrisson, and B. Gomez, 1799. 261 p. 
Bristol 10945 (48989). 
Copies: Ct, N, NHi. 


33. Bible. O. T. Psalms. English. Paraphrases. Watts. 
1802. 
Psalms, carefully suited to the Christian Worship in 
the United States of America: Being an Impove- 
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Morton H. Baker 


The Early History of the Thomas Todd 
Company, 1864-1924 


The archives of the Thomas Todd Company of 
Boston are so complete that they give us a rare 
glimpse into the origins and early history of a 
printing firm which under four generations of 
owners produced work for 127 years. By his writ- 
ten and printed record, the company’s founder, 
Thomas Todd, has left us the story of his dream 
and its successful realization. He remained ac- 
tive in the firm for its first sixty years, guiding it 
to a steadily increasing prominence. The four 
Todds who printed in Boston, and their prede- 
cessor in Portland, Maine, are the links between 
a wooden handpress nearly identical to Guten- 
berg’s to five-color lithographic presses printing 
full-color illustrations, and between text hand- 
set in metal characters to that produced on com- 
puter-generated film. We can also watch the 
changes which altered printing from a labor-in- 
tensive to a capital-intensive industry.! 

The Thomas Todd Company began printing 
and publishing in 1864. However, its history re- 
ally began in 1811, when the first Thomas Todd 
became a printer in Portland. At that time, 
twenty-six years after the first print shop had 
opened in what is now Maine, the wood-frame 
handpress was still the customary machine for 
printing and was capable of producing some 240 
impressions per hour. 

On April 25, 1811, Francis Douglas, the third 
proprietor of the Eastern Argus, a newspaper 
started in 1803 in Portland, ran an advertisement 
calling for “a lad from 14 to 16 years of age [to 
serve] as an apprentice to the Printing Business.” 
The ad was answered by fourteen-year-old 
Thomas Todd, who had been born in 1797 in 
Georgetown, Maine. His father George had been 
a sea captain whose last command was confis- 
cated by the French during the Napoleonic wars. 

So well did young Todd perform all the vari- 
ous tasks involved in running a newspaper that 
when Douglas accidentally shot himself to death 
on an 1820 duck hunting excursion in Portland 
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harbor, Todd assumed the responsibilities of the 
Eastern Argus. Though the newspaper was bur- 
dened with liabilities that exceeded its assets, 
Thomas Todd continued to print and publish 
the Eastern Argus for thirteen years, contributing 
editorials as well as enlisting the skills of many of 
Portland’s better writers. 

In addition to his work on the Eastern Argus, 
Thomas Todd provided services as a job printer. 
An 1822 example of Todd’s job printing is the 
“Constitution of The Fire Relief Society.” In ad- 
dition, he printed and published Tales of the 
Night, the second novel by Maine’s first woman 
writer, Sally Wood (fig. 1). The spartan title page 
shows his utilitarian Yankee approach to design 
and the use of type. The volume is bound in an 
attractive lime-green paper over boards. Wil- 
liam Goold spoke of it before the Maine Histor- 
ical Society in 1889, saying, “I remember when it 
was published, it attracted much attention and 
had a ready sale.” 

The following letter, written December 22, 
1885, by Fredric P. Ingalls to Stephen Berry (then 
publisher of the Eastern Argus) provides a pic- 
ture of the Todd printing office in Portland dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century: 


[I] read in the Eastern Argus an account of a recent 
meeting of the “Portland Typographical Union”... 
which set me pondering, on scenes . . . of by-gone 
days ... and of jotting them down on paper... 
My name is Fredric P. Ingalls, born in Bridgton, 
Maine, January 1812, came to Portland to reside 
with my parents in 1823—attended Master Win- 
stow’s school—was one of the scholars who stood 
in line on Free Street to welcome General Lafayette 
[June 1825] . . . I became indentured in 1827 to 
Thomas Todd, the Publisher of the Eastern Argus, 
to serve during minority, to learn “the art and 
mystery of printing.” This was the opening era of 
my life which transformed the careless school boy 
into a youth of trust and duty. And well do I re- 
member the scene when I entered the brick build- 
ing on Union Street near the new Falmouth House 
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TALES OF THE NIGHT. 


on a bright October morning and was ushered 
into the august presence of my future master, 
Thomas Todd, and his trusted bookkeeper, Mr. 
[Maynard,] to sign the bond that bound me 
(seemingly then) to five long years of service. 
When [it was] written out, signed, sealed, and wit- 
nessed, I was conducted up one flight of stairs and 
introduced to the foreman of the newspaper de- 
partment, George W. Bazin, as the “youngest ap- 
prentice,” with all that the name implied, much to 
the joy of my predecessor, (the reason for which 
was soon made apparent), as the duties were such 
as to be properly called an unknown quantity . . .? 

[There were eleven men employed in the news 
office, three of whom are described as follows:] 
Crease (pressman) was a stalwart Irish blond, 
smooth face, heavy jaw, and a stolid look but never 
a smile, slovenly in dress and an inveterate snuff 
taker, his Roman proboscis often besmirched with 
inky fingers. Joshua Young, the apprentice his con- 
troversial viz-a-viz, and prospective bishop, was a 
tall, gaunt long-limbed specimen of the genus 
homo, with dark hair smooth face and sober phiz. 
His hair much too long for comfort, and his pants 


STORMS AND SUNSHINE; 
OR, 


THE HOUSE ON THE HILt. 


** Good unexpected, evil unforeseen, 
Appear by turns, as fortune shifts the scene.”’ 


Tart misfortunes apparently the most severe, 
and accidents the most unpleasant, may and do 
sometimes lead to prosperity, and are not unfre- 
quently followed by events the happiest, is here 
exemplified; but, perhaps, the little story I am 
going to detail, may prove that seeming evils . 
produce real good, and are the foundation of our 
most permanent blessings. : 

Henry ARNOLD was a native of the Provinioe 
of Massachusetts, and was settled in one of its 
first commercial towns; but, to transact i 
ona more extensive plan, he left his 
this side of mes Atlantic with his partner, sa 

] 


Fig. 1. Title page and first page of text from Madame Sarah Wood’s novel, Tales of the Night, printed and published by Thomas 
Todd in 1827. (Courtesy, American Antiquarian Society). 


too short to cover his shins. And these kindred 
spirits in the doctrines of Loyola . . . “worked off” 
the outside edition of the old Argus at the rate of a 
token an hour (240 sheets). The one patting the 
form with his two inky lambskin pallets, and the 
other alternately supplying the frisket, trundling 
the form and swaying the leverage of ye ancient 
hand press, would talk and jabber, and jabber and 
talk until the last sheet in the heap was reached... 

And well, Fred Ingalls, the last and only left 
above ground, he drifted up to Boston and after 
working eight years on the old Atlas (now extinct), 
became a constable!! in the Municipal Criminal 
Court, Boston, where he has been mixed up with 
criminals of all sorts and kinds for the last thirty- 
two years. 


Ten years later, a story in the Eastern Argus en- 
titled “Press Club of Portland” records the rem- 
iniscences of Albert Harmon, who returned to 
Portland on the occasion of a reunion of the 
Army of the Potomac. He was born in 1820, and 
was apprenticed to Thomas Todd in 1834 at the 
age of fourteen, when he “took the advice of an 
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Fig. 2. General Thomas Todd (1797-1854). Oil painting by 
J. G. Cole. 


esteemed aunt, who took an interest in [his] fu- 
ture prospects, and advised [him] to learn a gen- 
teel trade. [He] obtained a situation in the Argus 
office, Thomas Todd, Proprietor, with the agree- 
ment to be free at the age of twenty...” 

He writes: “When I commenced my trade, 
newspapers were printed on hand presses. One 
impression took about an hour to strike off 240 
sheets, or the two impressions, to complete a pa- 
per of four pages, 120 sheets an hour. Then fol- 
lowed power presses, Hoe’s cylinders, etc... . I 
visited the Boston Herald press room recently, 
and there saw a press working off a four-page pa- 
per at the rate of 80,000 an hour.”4 

Early nineteenth-century politics were turbu- 
lent, and the Maine region broke off from Mass- 
achusetts in 1820 to become a state unto itself. 
Thomas Todd was rewarded for his support of 
the Jacksonian presidential campaign by being 
made postmaster of Portland. This followed a 
long tradition, as the first three successful news- 
paper publishers in Boston were postmasters as 
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well—a position which provided them with a 
splendid way to acquire news. Henry Clay, on 
the other hand, punished Todd for opposing 
some of his actions as Secretary of State by tak- 
ing from the Eastern Argus the privilege of pub- 
lishing the laws of the United States, a lucrative 
contract. 

Thomas Todd rose through the ranks of the 
Maine militia until he was commissioned Brig- 
adier General in 1829, and served until he re- 
signed in May 1833 (fig. 2). He will henceforth be 
referred to as General Todd, to distinguish him 
from the three other Thomases. 

Sometime in 1834, General Todd was forced to 
give up the Eastern Argus, which continued to be 
published by others until 1921. There are no 
written records of the sale of the Argus, only a 
family story that cosigning a friend’s note which 
could not be paid forced the general into bank- 
ruptcy. This friend may have been Seba Smith, 
who speculated in Maine forest land and was 
himself forced to declare bankruptcy. From 1842 
to 1844, General Todd was publisher of the 
American, another newspaper in Portland. He 
also ran a job printing office in a small town in 
Maine before attempting to regain his fortunes 
by moving his family to Boston in 1848. 

The second Thomas Todd, the founder of the 
company that came to bear his name, was born 
in Portland, Maine, on September 7, 1835, and 
showed an early aptitude for the printing trade. 
Standing on a high box, he set type by hand at 
the frame at age eight. When he was seventy- 
three, he looked back on his early days: 


When I was thirteen years old I was let out as a fin- 
ished workman, and it nearly finished me. My 
boss at the time was formerly lieutenant-governor 
of the State, who took up printing almost as a pas- 
time, and was a kind-hearted gentleman. One day 
a man came rushing into the office in wild confu- 
sion and haste, and said, “Old McConnell’s mare 
has been stolen, and we want some posters printed 
right straight off, so we can stop the thief, if possi- 
ble.” The job was turned over to me. I was proud 
to be designated as the one to do that piece of 
work. So in all haste I set up the job in great primer 
antique (and it took all of that font that we had), 
put a scarehead upon it, locked up the form and 
started to carry it up to the press. When I lifted [it] 
from the imposing stone, it slumped. I was in de- 
spair, and boy-like, would liked to have run down 
to the mill pond and drowned myself: but my 
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boss, who was a gentleman, rose from his desk and 
redistributed the type in the case and I set the job 
all over again. At the same time he was talking in 
the calmest, gentlest way possible of matters that 
were totally independent of the work in hand, and 
so eased me down. It is not too late in life to com- 
mend his example to other master printers, as well 
as to foremen generally. 

At the age of half past thirteen [May 1848] I 
went to work on the Congregational newspaper as 
a compositor, at 1674 cents per thousand ems. At 
the age of sixteen I was placed by my employer in 
full charge of the composing room, including 
proofreading. Since then I have never dared to 
look over the old files of the paper for fear of the 
temptation to commit suicide.°® 


On another occasion in 1908, founder Todd 
spoke again to the apprentices of the North End 
School in Boston: 


None of you, as yet, have had to get up two or three 
hours before daylight, and shiveringly go down to 
the office, build a fire, thaw out the rollers that are 
filled with frost, holding them up to the fire to get 
the frost out, yet needing to be very careful about 
approaching too near the fire, lest your rollers 
should melt. I know that none of you have ever 
had the experience of washing rollers in potash lye 
when your hands were so chapped with the cold 
that the lye would get into the cracks of your 
hands, and you would suffer torture. We put forms 
into a rocking trough, where the trough rocked on 
a pivot in the centre, where the kettle of lye was 
poured upon the form; then the face of the type 
was scrubbed with a brush, then all the lye was 
drawn off, and clear water substituted; the process 
of rocking the cradle again gone through with un- 
til the lye was supposed to be thoroughly washed 
out, and the form lifted from the trough, put on 
the stone, and unlocked to distribute. When the 
form was unlocked you could take a handful of 
type and throw it across the office before it would 
drop apart. O, the fingers of the apprentices! 
Scarred, and marred, and mutilated . . .° 


The life of an apprentice in the mid-nine- 
teenth century was short, if we are to believe a 
statement in the 1923 history of Boston’s Typo- 
graphical Union No. 13: “The boy of 1850 started 
to learn the printing trade at 14 years of age; and 
died at 28. The boy of 1921 starts his trade at 16 
and will give 37 years of production before he 
dies at 53°” (This was the average age of death 
recorded by the union sick benefit association). 

There must have been other factors in public 


Fig. 3. Thomas Todd (1835-1924). Carte visite produced by 
Davis & Co., No. 2 Winter St., Boston, 1864. 


health which raised longevity, but reduction of 
the working day from twelve hours to eight 
hours over a period of seventy-five years must 
have contributed to the lengthening of the life of 
the average printer. The majority of Boston 
printers, including the non-union shops such as 
Thomas Todd’s, were always willing to reduce 
working hours after discussion with the trade as- 
sociations. As an example, the Boston Master 
Printers’ Club, at its annual meeting on April 20, 
1892, voted “that [we] believe a nine-hour day in 
the printing trade is desirable and practicable, 
and recommend its adoption by the United Ty- 
pothetae of America.” 

Founder Todd (1835-1924), living to 89, cer- 
tainly confounded the statistics (fig. 3). Writing 
in 1908, he stated: 


We apprentices knew nothing of the nine-hour law, 
nor yet of the eight-hour rule that is expected to be 
about to occur soon; but we worked until we were 
told to go home. The night before publication day I 
have often worked until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the compliments I have received from the 
foreman and the hands for my faithfulness would 
be enough to satisfy even the most self-appreciative 
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person; but next morning, after all had worked all 
night, the atmosphere in the office was entirely dif- 
ferent. I was, in the language of the foreman, a 
damn little cuss. I was no longer a little hero.® 


When his father the general took him to Boston 
in 1848, founder Thomas Todd worked in the 
Newspaper Exchange at 122 Washington Street for 
the publishing arm of the Congregational Church, 
first on the Record and then on the Congrega- 
tionalist. When the foreman, who had a temper, 
quit, the sixteen-year-old Thomas replaced him 
as head of the department. 

He later recalled his work as a foreman: 


I set all the advertisements of the weekly newspa- 
per, read the proof, made up my paper, and sent 
the forms to the press. Then the papers were 
brought back to the office and folded. My brother 
and I folded the papers. Afterward, when we ceased 
folding papers, it was my duty to address the mail- 
ing list. Then the bundles were done up in the 
office and carried off to the post office. One time 
the boss came tearing into the composing room 
and, in a most frantic way said, “Thomas, they 
have pied a form down to the press room: what 
shall we do?” I replied, “The only thing I know of, 
is to go and pick up the type!” Then, with a look of 
stern indignation, he turned on his heel and 
shouted, “Thomas, this is no time for levity!” I 
don’t suppose it was.? 


In 1854, General Todd fell victim to a cholera 
epidemic which was sweeping through Boston. 
His death was noted in the Portland Transcript. 
“We took our first lessons in typesetting under 
his direction,’ wrote the editor, “and shall ever 
have occasion to remember him as a genial, 
warm-hearted man.”!° 

The Congregational publishing activities moved 
in March 1860, from Washington Street to 15 
Cornhill (a street destroyed when the twentieth- 
century City Hall was built), and Thomas 
moved with them. When the publishers of the 
Congregationalist decided to give up their com- 
posing room in 1863, Thomas Todd was allowed 
to set himself up in business independently by 
taking it over. He accomplished this by obtain- 
ing a $200 loan at 6 percent interest from his 
wife’s uncle, which he repaid in November 1865. 

In December 1863 he had started a journal 
book of accounts with the first entry reading, 
“Cash—borrowed of C. A. Kendall $200.00,” and 
from December 19 through 29 he spent $16.78 to 
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furnish his new office (fig. 4). The first payroll, 
dated January 2, 1864, lists the names of five peo- 
ple being paid a total of $21.20 for the week. By 
October 1864 the number of employees had 
risen to seven. December 1867 showed a list of 12 
employees, with three of the names from the first 
list still on hand. A total of $84.65 was paid out 
per week. 

In January 1864, his first month of business, 
Todd’s receipts totalled in excess of $200, and in- 
cluded work for the Massachusetts Bible Society. 
Todd was also commissioned to write one hun- 
dred calling cards by hand for which he was paid 
$1.50. 

At the end of 1864, Todd’s business showed a 
tidy net profit of $1,098.29 from total receipts of 
$2,506.15. His payroll expense totalled $1,146.55, 
and he had been forced to borrow another $100 
in June, repaying the note before the end of the 
year. 

Again in 1908, reminiscing about his venture 
into self-employment, Thomas Todd wrote, 
“The time came when it seemed perhaps impos- 
sible to hold me in the smaller lines of a fore- 
man, so I took a contract to set the paper upon 
which I had been employed, at a certain sum per 
thousand ems. After a time that did not seem to 
work off all the surplus energy I had in the 
house, so I added a job office—a very small 
one.”!! 

In addition, he offered his apprentice audi- 
ence the following advice: 


When you start in business for yourselves, if you 
are wise, you will buy a very small printing office, 
and simply buy the essentials, the indispensables. 
You will begin to do all the work in your office, in- 
cluding opening the office in the morning, sweep- 
ing, dusting, building fires, and putting the office 
in a neat condition. 

When you begin to have the work come to you 
... and you begin to find that you are not able to 
do all the [office chores], drop the most menial 
part, gradually leaving off the sweeping, and the 

- dusting, and the building of fires, and the errands, 
because you can buy muscle better than you can 
buy brains. After a while you will have to drop 
your distributing [of type]. After a while you will 
drop your cutting of paper. Again you will need to 
drop going outside of your office to canvass for 
work or to see customers, except in extreme cases. 
You will send your messengers to do your errands 
[at ten cents per day wages] and thus you will go 
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Fig. 4. First page of book of accounts, December 12, 1863. Note that the cost of setting up in business 
was a $200 loan, from which an initial cash outlay of $16.78 was made. 


on dropping one outside matter after another un- 
til after some seventy-five or a hundred years you 
may be able to sit at your desk all the time and sim- 
ply count your ducats. You may mount on your 
wings like Pegasus, only be careful and remember 
that, like Icarus, you may get too near the sun and 
the fastening of your wings may melt, and you be 
obliged to make a most unfortunate flop—as a 


good many printers have done; but I hope you will 
not be among the number.?? 


Todd’s irrepressible sense of humor even 
peeks out of his account books. For January 
1866, instead of “Money Paid Out” as a page 
heading, one reads “Money Thrown Away,’ prob- 
ably because he was recording expenses of $11.88 
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for a life insurance policy, $15.00 for office insur- 
ance, and “tickets to Concord, twicet—$2.20.”!3 

Profit for 1866 fell to $810.17, the result of pur- 
chasing a press and other equipment for $640.00. 
His books read, “One quarto Medium Gordon 
Press, two extra chases, by foot. To be delivered 
on the 10th of August, 1866.” This would aug- 
ment his typesetting service. As soon as the press 
was in operation, Thomas Todd established The 
Beacon Press as the name of his office. In 1867 
the expense for paper stock jumped from $197.88 
for the previous year to $1,277.48, an item which 
would rise steadily as more presses were pur- 
chased. 

Much of the paper for the press was purchased 
from Carter Rice & Company, established by 
two young Bostonians, James Richard Carter 
and Frederick W. Rice. They had bought the 
stock of a paper merchant and gone into busi- 
ness for themselves on January 2, 1871. The Tho- 
mas Todd books of account show a payment to 
them of $9.18 on September 4, 1875, the earliest 
date to be found. This would represent about a 
one-week supply of paper for the Todd presses. 
Carter Rice continued to supply paper to the 
Thomas Todd Company throughout its history. 

By June 1876 the list of presses had grown to 
five, with a steam power plant to replace the hu- 
man arm and foot. The steam engine was re- 
placed by an electric motor in 1888. 

By 1869 the income from job work totalled 
$6,180.29, greater than the $5,486.47 from the 
Congregationalist. However, the Congregational- 
ist receipts rose to $8,000 by 1889, to remain at 
that level until the 1910s, when it averaged 
$10,000 per year. By 1913, job printing receipts 
would rise to $51,368.06. 

From the time he took charge of his own busi- 
ness, Thomas Todd advertised in a brisk, eye- 
catching manner. An undated poem of two 
twelve-line stanzas must be an early work done 
at the 15 Cornhill offices for the period after 1866 
and before March of 1873 (fig. 5). 

During the month in which Thomas Todd 
went into business for himself, the New England 
Association of Printers and Journalists reorga- 
nized into the New England Franklin Club. 
Eight years later, in a pamphlet which provided 
a scale of suggested prices for the guidance of 
master printers, Thomas Todd was listed as a 
member. He went on to be a strong influence in 
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| To THOMAS TODD, PRINTER, 


HEN Freedom from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 

To Thomas Todd she took her flight, 
And ordered all her Printing there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And whispered to herself the while, 

Todd will do this in splendid style. 

Then from his mansion in the sun, 

She called her eagle-bearer down: — 

‘Go to Cornhill —18—up stairs, 

Where TODD attends to his affairs.” 


‘Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form,” — 
(Thus spake the errand boy aloud, 
While Todd prepared to breast the storm,) 
«1 come to thee, child of the sun, 
For Freedom wants some printing done; 
| come to thee— my mistress thinks, 
That you employ the richest inks; 
To bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war.” 
Then Todd his face majestic wipes, 
And hurries up to set the types. 


Fig. 5. Earliest surviving color printing specimen from 15 
Cornhill Street, printed in 1866 or soon after. In three colors: 
red, lavender, and mustard yellow. 


the development of orderly costing in the print- 
ing industry. 

In the mid-1870s, Thomas Todd began to keep 
notes on the estimates for prospective jobs in a 
brown pigskin-covered notebook. The book’s 
forty-five pages of figures provide a flavor of the 
work he found for his shop. A very personal doc- 
ument, which must have been seen by no one 
but himself, the notebook contains an estimate 
for 10,000 flyers at a cost of $13.50 to a firm 
which we will not name. Marked with two diag- 
onal lines as if putting “paid” to a loan, it is la- 
beled with the word “skunks.” 

A prosperous company of the time must have 
been the Globe Horse Nail Company, which, ac- 
cording to the notebook, wanted 20,000 circu- 
lars at a cost of $185.00, followed a few pages later 
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Fig. 6. Photograph of pressroom at 1 Somerset Street, undated. 


by 10,000 cards for $87.00. An estimate for Tabor 
College reads, “soo or 1000, without history, 
$135.80, with history, $154.56.” In addition to 
these, the notebook contains a variety of esti- 
mates for churches, businesses, and schools. 

In the same notebook in which Thomas Todd 
entered his estimates, there is a solitary page 
headed BAD PAY, bearing a list of 17 names. Be- 
sides each name is a comment such as “Pickles; 
Mean; Bad policy to deal with him;” or “Sick 
Friend.” 

In the era before credit ratings and stringent 
libel attitudes, it was the policy of the master 
printers of Boston and other cities to exchange 
names of customers who were habitual bad 
risks. This policy was even expanded so that a 
central office in Boston had a list of “deadbeats,” 
which members of the trade association of the 
time could consult before agreeing to do work 
for an unknown client. 

Thomas Todd also saved clippings from Bos- 
ton newspapers that referred to his company. 
From the Boston Herald of November 2, 1871, we 
have the following, “About 54 o’clock last evening 
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some sneak thief stole six reams of Holyoke Mills, 
white wove, flat letter paper, from the doorway 
of Thos. Todd, printer, No. 15 Cornhill.” 

The Congregational Association moved its 
offices from 15 Cornhill to 1 Somerset Street in 
March 1873, Todd making the change to the new 
address at the same time (fig. 6). While Thomas 
Todd had printed calendars for entire years and 
issued them at the end of each year as advertis- 
ing, in 1874 he began to issue a card each month 
with the calendar for that month. A sample for 
June 1874 appears to be the earliest monthly cal- 
endar still extant. It offers to print “Sermons, 


Church Creeds, and S.S. [sunday school] Pro- 


grammes.” This was printed with dark green ink, 
although black only would be used until 1882, 
when color was reintroduced. In May of 1879 an 
illustration of a frog about to eat a spider was in- 
cluded, with another cut on the back of the card 
showing two dwarfish printers looking at a fin- 
ished sheet with alarm or anxiety. 

The first quatrain of poetry on the front of a 
monthly calendar appears in December. 1879. 
Soon after, the calendar began to carry a poem 
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Fig. 7. Photograph of pressroom at 14 Beacon Street, 1899. 


every month, and customers, suppliers, and oth- 
ers began to look forward to the message on the 
next calendar—always a mixture of news, philos- 
ophy, information on printing, and an exhorta- 
tion to use Todd as the best printer available. 

The newspaper clippings continue to tell us of 
events at Todd’s. Of interest are two from the 
Boston Transcript in 1874 and 1875, and this from 
the Traveler of March 1, 1884: 


Mr. Thomas Todd, of “Beacon Press” made the oc- 
casion of the 20th anniversary of his commencing 
business a season of festivity and good cheer, by 
tendering to his numerous employees a reception 
and supper, on Thursday last, at Pilgrim Hall Con- 
gregational Building. Readings, recitations, speak- 
ing and singing were indulged in until about 10 
o'clock, when the party separated, after an evening 
of rare enjoyment, which long will be remembered 
with pleasure by the participants. 


The building at 1 Somerset Street was reno- 
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vated in May 1885, when the monthly calendars 
began to be printed with the double address of 
Somerset Street and 7A Beacon Street. In August 
1898, when the Congregationalist and the Todd 
Company moved into the just finished Congre- 
gational Building at 14 Beacon Street, the calen- 
dars would read “Rapid Transit,’ or “Rapid Ele- 
vator.” “Come to Room 802” was another 
frequent message. Until it closed, the Thomas 
Todd Company was still in room 802, but came 
to occupy more of the eighth floor (figs. 7, 8). 
When the design of the calendars changed in 
July of 1880, the motto read “An old friend in a 
new Summer dress.” On a month with no poem, 
the message read, “The poet resteth, after the ex- 
hausting effort of last month.” 

The calendars reveal much of the history of 
the company. The May 1883 card first mentions a 
telephone, installed only seven years after it was 
patented by Alexander Graham Bell. 
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Fig. 8. Photograph of composing room at 14 Beacon Street, 1899. 


During the nineteenth century there was a 
brisk trade of printing machinery and type fonts 
across the Atlantic. American inventors such as 
Clymer, with his new iron frame press in the 
1820s, and Hoe, who, in 1850, sold the London 
Times the fastest steam press of the day, con- 
tributed to an eastward flow, while American 
printers bought foundry type and other necessi- 
ties from British suppliers. Thomas Todd kept 
his type cases filled with the best faces from 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia (fig. 9). On 
July 5, 1877, he wrote a typical order to Messrs. 
H. W. Caslon & Co., London: “Gents: Please fur- 
nish me One 10 |b. Fount Long Primer Old 
Black.” And also on the same date, an order to 
Messrs. V. & J. Figgins, London: “Gents: Please 
furnish me 1 Fount Two Line Long Primer, Cax- 
ton. If you make a size smaller, same face, please 
furnish 1 Fount of that.” 

In 1881 the Todd family moved to his wife Re- 


becca’s hometown of Concord, twenty miles 
west of Boston. Soon the Thomas Todd Com- 
pany was printing such Concord items as the Fi- 
nancial Connection of the Use of Spirits and Wine 
With the People of Concord, Massachusetts, by 
Edward Jarvis, M.D., president of the American 
Statistical Association. This was a soberly de- 
signed and cleanly typeset pamphlet of 1883 
which must have been popular, as it was esti- 
mated for reprinting. 

From the beginning, employees tended to stay 
with Thomas Todd for many years. For example, 
sometime in 1868, George A. Snell was hired. His 
faithful service for fifty-nine years would be 
noted on the monthly calendar of March 1927 af- 
ter his death on February 1. 

Miss Grace M. Newhall, from Vermont, began 
work in 1884 as bookkeeper, working in the 
time-honored high-stool tradition for forty- 
seven years. Upon her retirement in April 1930, 
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DORIC. 


Brevier. 


THE SHADES OF NIGHT WERE falling fast, as through an 1234 


Pica. 


SUBSIDIZED COMPANIES cheat and extort 123 


ALAS, POOR DORIC! I used it well 12 


JOHNNY IS A very good boy 12 


Double Great Primer. 


EARLY PPS on June 17 


TUSCAN. 
Pica. 


GENTLE GERONIMO to reside in Florida 12 


Double English. 


CHARLESTON quakes 12 


HEAVY-FACE GOTHIC. 


Nonpareil. 


HO, EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money [23 


Paragon. 


SPRINGFIELD Printing Company [23 


Fig. 9. Some type specimens from the 1893 and 1897 specimen books of the Thomas Todd Company. 


Note Thomas Todd’s puckish humor. 


she presented a replacement for her job, Grace 
Gilman, who kept the books of the firm for the 
next thirty-four years. 

The first appearance of George Weiler on the 
payroll was on Saturday, May 26, 1888. On the 
event of his death in July 1934, the monthly cal- 
endar mentions his fifty years as a member of the 
firm. Quite often he would be summoned to the 
office to confer with a Boston dowager who in- 
variably made unreasonable demands. He would 
be polite until halfway out the door, when he 
would say under his breath, “Damn the woman!” 

By the 1890s Thomas Todd had developed a 
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public speaking style that was polished but not 
without humor, as can be seen from a pamphlet 
now in the special collections at the Concord 
Public Library, called The Boys Wanted it 
Printed: Some Smoke Talk, Puffed out at the Mas- 
ter Printer’s Club. It is dated February 19, 1890. It 
begins with the statement, “ALL WERE AWAKE,” 
and follows with, “Mr. President and Fellow 
Robbers.” It then goes on to point out that “our 
patron saint” Benjamin Franklin always had an 
eye out for his own advancement as well as for 
that of the printing trade. In comparing the 
work of earlier years to the printing of his time, 
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GUTENBERG. 


Twelve-Point. 


Newton, Newtonville, West Newton, Newton Centre, Newton ftighlands, Newton Corner, 
Opper falls, loower falls, and so forth. 


Eighteen-Point. 


And Rand of Charlestown received the nomination from the bolters 
Phe Cyclone coming, let us fly 


ARTISTIC. 


Eighteen-Point. 


ac eautiful SMoodbine dtvaineth, Somerset Btreef, 


The cian Jflounfains and White Rose Valley Sunday- School 89 


—_—_-—__—_o-.— ——_———— 


CURSIVE SCRIPT. 


Eighteen-Point. 


We think profanity Script i$ also a goor Yami for hiya Younique—__ fetter 
pe her those now fangs Who never laughed before, ano those 
who always fangs, fangs now the more—__ 


KARNAC. 


Eighteen-Point. 


@Car-Rnack designed by a Reilwes Conductor #2 


Twenty-Four-Point 


Mrs. Oliver Guwist and Charles Dickens {2 


Todd mentioned “screecher type” and “aston- 
isher marks” as enhancements of a printed sam- 
ple. The pamphlet concludes with the statement, 
“ALL WERE ASLEEP.” 

The need for price stability, exchange of infor- 
mation, and a means of responding to the de- 
mands of the enlarging role of the unions in the 
printing industry led to the formation of the 
Boston Master Printer’s Club in April of 1887. 
Thomas Todd was one of the founding mem- 
bers. In October of that year, the United Typo- 
thetae of America was organized at a convention 
in Chicago by sixty-eight delegates representing 
eighteeen master printer’s associations and had 


delegates from six other cities. In April, 1891 a 
request came from the corresponding secretary 
of the UTA for someone to write an essay on 
“The evils which result from competitive bid- 
ding, and prepare such a code of ethics as will 
tend to elevate the dignity of the trade.” The 
Boston Club requested that Thomas Todd “write 
said essay.” 

On June 18, 1891, Thomas Todd read a paper 
before the Master Printer’s Club on “Competitive 
Bidding and its Resultant Evils.” To him, the re- 
sultant evils were “Bankruptcy, ruin, poor credit, 
blasted reputation,” and a host of others. The 
greater part of his paper addressed the causes of 
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the evils, and to Todd the root cause was costing. 
In his paper he goes on to describe the life of a 
small print shop proprietor: 


The master workman is driven all day with work, 
with the calls and wants of customers, and the 
many annoyances and troubles that invariably fol- 
low in their train. At night he stuffs into his pocket 
whatever of proofs he has not been able to attend 
to during the day, and his patient and long-suffer- 
ing family have to sit up and assists him through 
the small hours of the night, until at last, with eye- 
balls burning in their sockets and brain reeling 
from sheer exhaustion, he tumbles into bed, to 
turn and toss and twist until daylight comes with 
inexorable call, requiring the resumption of his ar- 
duous labors. This followed day after day, unfits 
the master from grappling with the questions 
which so immediately concern him, and he gropes 
on and on, blindly and helplessly, hoping that 
somehow or in some way he may be able to re- 
deem himself from the thraldom of his ignorance 
of business, and emerge into the open light of 
peace, ease, prosperity, and that which necessarily 
follows—a leisure to study the problem that lies 
before him, of how to make his business prof- 
itable, and avoid the “evils that result from com- 
petitive bidding.” If he ever does attain to it, he will 


dip his pen in gall, and charge the rest of the craft _ 


with ignorance! !4 


After this tirade, Thomas Todd tries a humor- 
ous approach for a change. He speaks of the Yan- 
kee habit of guessing instead of giving each con- 
tract its due attention. The members of the 
Master Printer’s Club had estimated a test job 
themselves, with a wide range of results. He sug- 
gested that some of the totals had been calcu- 
lated by the old schoolboys’ joke, “Guess at one- 
half and multiply by two!” His final admonition 
was to estimate as wisely as possible, but “[not 
to] estimate whenever you can avoid it.” Conclud- 
ing, he stated that printers should strengthen, 
encourage, and help one another, until “instead 
of believing themselves to be common enemies, 
they shall clasp hand across the bloody chasm of 
business, and shall say from the heart, and carry 
it out in their daily lives, “We be all brethren!’””!5 

Reaction to this message was positive and im- 
mediate. It was set in type and printed by Todd, 
and requests for copies came to him immedi- 
ately, with many letters of thanks for his contri- 
bution to the industry. 

By 1894 Thomas Todd had been in business 
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for thirty years and, despite his success, had not 
lost his sense of humor, as can be seen from the 
following “Pronunciamento.” 


Pronunciamento No. 99999, Boston, June 1, 1894. 
To the Knights and Knightesses of Beacon Press: 
Greeting: 

Notwithstanding the Hard Times, and the Poverty 
Incident Thereto, the Management are Disposed 
to Attempt to Cater to the Desires of the Persons 
Herein Designated, and Attempt to Give them a 
Holiday on Saturday Afternoons during the 
months of June, July, and August. The Manage- 
ment Hope to be Prospered Enough to Continue 
this Holiday through these Months. And the Hope 
is Expressed that there will be a great Deal of En- 
joyment Thereby, B U T—there may be Times 
when it will be Necessary for Work to be done on 
Saturday Afternoons, in which Case upon the re- 
quest being made, it is Expected that there will be 
a Cheerful Acquiescence with the Wishes of the 
Management. And the Time so used will be Made 
up to the Workers Afterward. 

And the Time for Closing on Saturday After- 
noons will be One o’clock, there being no dinner 
hour. And May You all be Happy and Prospered. 
Affectionately Submitted, Thomas Todd, Manage- 
ment. 


From the five people on the Todd payroll at 
the end of the first week in January 1864, the 
number of employees increased steadily. Two 
years later there were seven employees. The 
greatest number of employees in a week ap- 
peared every year the end of November. By 1888 
there were 34 employees, with the number rising 
to 40 in 1892 and 42 in 1899. After the turn of the 
century, each succeeding year showed fewer em- 
ployees, until by 1907 the number had fallen to 
29. During World War I the total dropped fur- 
ther to 16, with increases during the 1920s to 20 
or 24. 

The invention and application of the Lino- 
type machine, the hardness of the times, and the 
movement toward shorter working hours in- 
creased the number of striking employees in the 
industry. While the Todds were relatively un- 
affected by these actions, in 1904 a nationwide 
strike organized by the ITU forced employees 
and owners to confront each other. On February 
4, 1904, Typothetae Headquarters in Boston sent 
out a bulletin to report that out of 742 composi- 
tors, 298 were on strike. On Saturday, March 12, 
Thomas Todd wrote a memorandum, “Had an 
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interview with Mr. Barnes, who struck Feb. 1. He 
said that he wished to thank me for sending for 
him again, saying that he did not deserve to be 
sent for. He said he was sorry he went out, and 
was very much obliged to me for sending for 
him. I told him that the fight was really not for 
wages, but for an open shop, and we had won 
out upon that line. He promised to return to 
work on Monday, the 14th, and the interview 
ended.” 

A second memo on March 14 stated: “Was met 
by Mr. George J. Walther, who also went out on 
strike [February] 1. He said that he had come to 
apply for his old position, that he was so in- 
structed from headquarters. I told him that we 
had no prejudice against the old help, and would 
not hesitate to hire them, if we needed them, but 
that in my own case, I had advanced the help 
around, so that his place was filled.” The rest of 
the memo records the attempts of the composi- 
tor to be re-hired, his statements that the union 
had been fearfully beaten in its attempt to strike 
for a closed shop, and Thomas Todd’s replies 
that there was no place for him at the time. 

An additional note dated March 30, 1904, 
records a conversation between Thomas Todd 
and the proprietor of another printing office 
concerning alterations on copy and how they 
were charged for. It was apparent that the other 
printer did not charge for all the overhead in de- 
partments other than typesetting (such as proof- 
reading) and so was losing money on customers’ 
alterations. Thomas Todd never stopped trying 
to teach his competitors how to avoid losing 
money—with the ulterior motive of making 
them charge prices which would not undercut 
his own, which were based on real costs and a 
reasonable profit. There is a legend that he once 
exclaimed, “There is a point at which a reason- 
able profit becomes highway robbery!” 

Times changed, with complaints being voiced 
about the longstanding apprentice system’s in- 
ability to furnish young new employees to re- 
place those retiring. In response, the School of 
Printing, North End Union, was established in 
1900 uncer the supervision of a number of mas- 
ter printers in Boston. Thomas Todd lectured 
the apprentices on April 6, 1908. He treated them 
as if they would all someday be master printers 
with their own shops. After giving the young 
men advice on how to conduct themselves as ap- 


prentices, he discussed how to open a shop and 
go into business on one’s own, and spoke about 
finding, satisfying, and keeping customers. He 
ended with the statement, “When I lost one 
[customer] I have found two came to the fu- 
neral.” 

Todd told his audience to give their appren- 
tices, when they had them, full information. “In 
the future, perhaps near, perhaps far away,” he 
said, “your apprentice of today will meet you 
somewhere around the festive board, and you 
will associate with him on an equality. There- 
fore, do nothing that shall separate you from 
your fellow and remain as always his friend. An 
apprentice to whom I gave some considerable 
information, perhaps thirty years ago, always 
hails me as ‘Uncle Thomas’ to this day, and al- 
though he is doing a large business in the city, he 
and I are as chummy as though we had both 
swept the same office, washed the same rollers, 
eaten our lunch on the same cutting machine, 
and gone home together.” 

When speaking upon another occasion to the 
North End Union, Todd indicated that he valued 
the apprentice system, trying to teach every one 
of his apprentices all of the aspects of the print- 
ing trade, and dealing gently with slow learners 
by giving them more time to absorb the funda- 
mentals necessary to obtain a graduation certifi- 
cate. As far as he was concerned, the apprentice 
system fulfilled its duty when it was properly ad- 
ministered. His own feelings and system are suc- 
cinctly stated: 

I am, and hope my son will be, in favor of the ap- 
prenticeship system. The modus operandi that is 
carried on in my office is somewhat like this: an 
apprentice is not tied down with indenture papers, 
but is put upon honor. He is put to work at a liv- 
ing wage, enough to support him decently. At the 
end of six months he receives an increase of $1.00 
per week ... The term usually required is five 
years, at the end of which time, the apprentice, his 
fellow apprentices, the heads of departments and 
the workmen are gathered into the counting- 
room and the “boss” presents the apprentice with 
his graduation diploma, $50.00 in gold, a few fee- 
ble remarks, and then the now full-fledged work- 
man receives the congratulations and the hand- 
shaking of all present. 


The Beacon Press Savings Society was started 
in 1904 as one method of giving security to em- 
ployees. It was still in existence at the closing of 
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the press in 1992 as a partnership of employees, 
and paid 2 or 3 percent above current savings in- 
terest percentages for its entire history. 

In 1905, all typesetting in the Todd composing 
rooms was still done by hand. The “Inventory of 
Thomas Todd’s Printing House as it was June 1, 
1905” lists 111 fonts of type in the Congregational- 
ist room, 40 fonts in the book room, and 266 in 
the job room. Five presses, a cutter and a motor 
are inventoried as well. The total value of the in- 
ventory came to $21,049.11. With this equip- 
ment, Thomas Todd’s shop produced receipts of 
$44,428.69 for the year 1905. 

The era of hand composition as a means of 
producing large blocks of text type was drawing 
to its end, caused by the invention of new type- 
setting machines. One is mentioned in the Todd 
Specimen Book of 1893, where a specimen line in 
Monastic, Long Primer, says “PRIVATE INFOR- 
MATION TO THE CRAFT Concerning the 
Paige Compositor,” while another in Geometric 
Nonpareil says “WITH THE SUCCESSFUL IN- 
TRODUCTION OF THE VARIOUS TYPESET- 
TING MACHINES ON NEWS-Papers, the Book 
and Job hands will feel the rapid influx of in- 
competent newspaper help.” 

Though Ottmar Mergenthaler’s Linotype ma- 
chine went into commercial production in 1885 
and fifty machines were in use by newspapers a 
year later, Thomas Todd delayed his entry into 
hot metal composition until 1907, when he 
rented two Linotype machines for one year at a 
cost of $1,595.00. He purchased them in 1908 for 
$7,694.00, inaugurating an 81-year era of hot- 
metal setting. 

The Thomas Todd Company was incorpo- 
rated as of July 1, 1909. In 1913 the right to the 
name “Beacon Press,’ which had been used by 
the Todd shop since the move from Cornhill to 
Somerset Street, was transferred to the publish- 
ing arm of the Unitarian Church in Boston. 

As the technology of printing improved toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, the quality of 
printing became a more important means of at- 
tracting and holding customers. Men like William 
Morris in England, Theodore L. De Vinne in New 
York City, and the founder of the Riverside Press 
in Cambridge, Henry O. Houghton, helped ele- 
vate standards of design and production. Tho- 
mas Todd met Houghton and other leaders at 
the Master Printers’ Club meetings and was a 
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Fig. 10. Thomas Todd (1835-1924). Photograph, 1915. 


friend of Theodore DeVinne. His contacts with 
other master printers at Typothetae meetings 
and conventions in other cities widened his 
knowledge of trends and markets (fig. 10). 

Daniel Berkeley Updike, soon to make his 
reputation as a fine printer, left his training po- 
sition at the Riverside Press and in 1893 estab- 
lished the Merrymount Press, which for many 
years would be Todd’s friendly competitor. For a 
few years the Merrymount Press was located 
very near Todd, at 6 Beacon Street, and the Todd 
plant produced work for Updike until he could 
develop his own staff and equipment. Typical 
examples in the Todd archives of printing for 
Merrymount range from letterheads to church 
service sheets and pamphlets for the period from 
1893 to 1899. 

The next generation of Thomases made its ap- 
pearance in 1895, when Thomas Todd, Jr. (1878- 
1956) began working at the firm during his sum- 
mer vacation. He appears on a payroll the first 
time July 3, 1897, at a rate of $5.00 per week. His 
pay rose a dollar per week at the end of each six 
months, following the pattern of an apprentice- 
ship contract of the 1890s, and by 1907 he was 
earning $25.00 a week. Thomas Todd, Jr., be- 
came a member of the Society of Printers in 
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1909. While he was completely against the union 
shop, he, like a majority of master printers in 
Boston, was in favor of reduced working hours 
for employees. He moved as rapidly as the in- 
dustry would allow, giving his employees the 
maximum benefits possible but always asking a 
full day’s work in return. The firm prospered un- 
der his leadership and was fortunate to secure 
the contract to print the Horn Book, a children’s 
magazine that would grow to become a vital part 
of the Todd organization. 

Death took the second Thomas Todd in his 
eighty-ninth year, on March 25, 1924. He was 
widely mourned. The American Congregational 
Association, of which he had been director since 
1888, entered in its minutes, “His life was a very 
unusual one in its length, its beauty of character, 
and its marked usefulness to the end. He began 
his active life in the printing department of the 
Congregationalist seventy-five years ago, and was 
connected with this branch of the paper till the 
day of his death...” 

Upon the death of the founder, his son Thomas 
Todd, Jr., took charge of the company, guiding it 
through the 1920s and the Great Depression of 
the 1930s thanks largely to income from church 
printing. The younger Todd left no written 
memoirs but did leave many file copies of well- 
executed printing jobs which showed soft colors 
used effectively with classic design. In turn, his 
successor, Thomas Todd (1917—  ), added 
offset presses and also ushered in an expanded 
sales force and professionally trained graphic de- 
signers. The fifth generation of printing Todds, 
Duncan, brought the company into the elec- 
tronic age with film typesetting. 

The Thomas Todd Company discontinued its 
printing operations as of the first of January 1992 
but has continued to publish as owner of the 
Hornbook Magazine and the Hornbook Guide to 
Children’s and Young Adult Books, a return to the 
periodical and book publishing of the original 
Thomas Todd in Portland. 

This history has dealt only with the first half 
of the Thomas Todd Company history, from 
1864 to 1924. It seems proper to let the impact of 
recent developments in the industry be evalu- 
ated by another historian who, perhaps fifty 
years from now, will continue the story from 
1925 to the present. 


Afterword 


For substantial help in finding primary documents 
outside the Todd archives, I am indebted to Mar- 
cus McCorison, John Hench, and the staff at the 
American Antiquarian Society; the microfilm de- 
partment of the Boston Public Library; and Eliza- 
bet J. Miller and Nicholas Noyes at the Maine His- 
torical Society. To all those friends who furnished 
leads to facts and missing pieces of the puzzle 
which make up the half-forgotten technology of 
printing in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, my grateful homage. 

The fourth Thomas Todd and his son, Duncan 
Todd, should be thanked for their understanding 
and patience in answering questions and search- 
ing out papers and family diaries to put living flesh 
on the bones of this story. 


Notes 


1. The Todd archives, not yet cataloged, presently are on deposit 
with the Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

2. The youngest apprentice had to rise first in the morning to start 
the fires in the heating stoves and make the shop ready for the work 
of the day. See Thomas Todd’s speech to apprentices later in the 
text. 

3. Eastern Argus, January 5(?), 1886. Clipping in Todd archives. 

4. Eastern Argus, May 27, 1895. Copy consulted in Maine Histori- 
cal Society library. 

5. A talk by Thomas Todd to the apprentices of the North End 
School, Boston, and printed by him as a pamphlet in 1908. 

6. “Talk Before Apprentices at North End School, April 6, 1908.” 
Typescript in Todd archives (title handwritten on back page). 

7. Leaves of History, from the Archives of Boston Typographical 
Union No. XIII (Boston, 1923). Copy consulted at P.I.N.E. library, 
Natick, Mass. 

8. “Talk before Apprentices . . .” Typescript in Todd archives. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Portland Transcript, June 30, 1854. Copy consulted at Maine 
Historical Society. 

uu. “Talk before Apprentices . . .” Typescript in Todd archives. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Todd probably went to Concord to court Rebecca Wheeler, 
whom he subsequently married. 

14. “Competitive Bidding and its Resultant Evils; Read Before the 
Master Printer’s Club June 19, 1891.” Pamphlet printed by Thomas 
Todd Company. 

15. Ibid. 
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Book Reviews 


An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Pamphlets, by John Carter and Graham Pollard. 
2d ed. with an Epilogue by the authors & new mater- 
ial by Nicholas Barker and John Collins. London and 
New Castle, Del.: Scolar Press and Oak Knoll Books, 
1992 (reprint of 1983 ed.). 400, 14 pp. illus. $55.00. 
ISBN 0-938768-31-X. 


A Sequel to an Enquiry: The Book Forgeries of H. Bux- 
ton Forman and T. J. Wise Re-examined, by Nicolas 
Barker and John Collins. London and New Castle, 
Del.: Scolar Press and Oak Knoll Books, 1992 (reprint 
of 1983 ed.). 394 pp. illus. $55.00. ISBN 0-938768- 


32-8. 


The Two Forgers: A Biography of Harry Buxton For- 
man & Thomas James Wise, by John Collins. New 
Castle, Del.: Oak Knoll Books, 1992. iv, 317 pp. illus. 
$55.00. ISBN 0-938768-29-8. 


Fifty-eight years after its original publication, Carter and 
Pollard’s Enquiry exposing the forgeries of Thomas James 
Wise remains the classic work on identifying spurious im- 
prints. The case this book presented in 1934 against the au- 
thenticity of fifty-four of seventy-six Victorian literary 
pamphlets may still—surprisingly, in an age of cyclotron 
analysis and scanning auger microscopy—represent the 
state of the art in forgery detection. Latter-day considera- 
tion of the evidence amassed by Carter and Pollard is likely 
to result in the unsatisfactory realization that, in the ab- 
sence of mistakes a more careful forger might have avoided, 
the detection and demonstration of such a fraud would still 
depend upon provenance. 

The initial basis for Carter and Pollard’s doubting the au- 
thenticity of certain nineteenth-century pamphlets was the 
history of their ownership: although dated from 1842 to 
1873, none had a verifiable provenance earlier than 1888. 
Carter and Pollard’s search for confirmation of their suspi- 
cions resulted in positive evidence in only a fraction of in- 
stances: the rest were considered, rightly, suspect by associ- 
ation. Five of fifty-four questioned pamphlets provided 
convincing textual evidence of misdating; twenty-two were 
printed on paper not available at the purported time of 
printing; and sixteen exhibited a typographical mismatch 
that pinpointed their origin to the London printing firm of 
Richard Clay and Sons, not prior to 1883. A forger more re- 
spectful of scholarship, one cannot help thinking, would 
not blunder so clumsily—especially not after the sensa- 
tional disclosures of An Enquiry. 

The decision to reprint and supplement rather than 
completely revise An Enquiry is appropriate: it preserves the 
classic text intact and sheds more light on the detection 
process. The Sequel to An Enquiry benefits from decades of 
subsequent research by the original enquirers and others, 
working along various lines. While our understanding of 
the complexity, complicity, and extent of the Wise frauds, 
now known to have been a conspiracy including H. Buxton 
Forman, is vastly extended by this necessary and painstak- 
ing update, the scope of the investigation remains essen- 
tially the same. New positive evidence continues along the 
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lines established by Carter and Pollard: anachronisms of 
type and paper, and odd mistakes by the forgers. 

Partly owing to the complexity of the conspiracy and the 
difficulty of unraveling it, and partly due to the Enquiry- 
plus-Sequel structure, the exposition is occasionally bewil- 
dering. Indeed, there are times one sympathizes with Wise’s 
deathbed quasi-confession that “it’s all too complicated to 
go into now.” When overwhelmed by the intricacies of the 
argument, the reader refers to appended dossiers which 
provide bibliographical details and set out the evidence 
against each questioned title. The dossiers in An Enquiry, 
newly annotated in this revised edition, condemn thirty 
pamphlets as misdated, thirteen as highly suspect, and oth- 
ers as piracies or other deceptions. The Sequel to An Enquiry 
provides fifty-three additional dossiers on misleading im- 
prints, of which thirty-five were not mentioned at all in An 
Enquiry. 

Reading the original dossiers as written is necessary to 
understand Carter and Pollard’s evidence and the conclu- 
sions they felt it warranted. Nonetheless, it would have 
been preferable to have fully revised the old dossiers for 
publication in the Sequel, incorporating new discoveries 
and consolidating the whole group of questioned publica- 
tions into one alphabetic sequence. That would have facili- 
tated reference, and, more importantly, it would have pro- 
vided data not found in the present work. For instance, the 
thirteen pamphlets Carter and Pollard strongly suspected 
but could not prove to be spurious are declared to be forg- 
eries in the Sequel, supposedly on the basis of subsequent 
research; however, these titles have neither new dossiers in 
the Sequel nor notes appended to the 1934 dossiers to sub- 
stantiate that claim. New evidence of varying weight is ad- 
duced throughout the text of the Sequel, and in one note in 
An Enquiry pertaining to five of this group. However, not all 
of the pamphlets are so treated (Stevenson’s Story of a Lie 
and Arnold’s Geist’s Grave stand out), and for some of the 
others the evidence is of the sort Carter and Pollard reject 
as insufficiently convincing, including the textual varia- 
tions in Swinburne’s Cleopatra and stylistic and other links 
to proven forgeries. “Such resemblance, however marked, 
is not, of course, anything near proof,” they note. It is an 
unfortunate omission not to have codified all such evi- 
dence, conclusive and otherwise; meticulous and accessible 
proof is what this work is all about. 

The best of the new evidence is the determination of the 
dates when the typefaces under examination were first avail- 
able to printers. Barker and Collins laboriously examined 
the unparalleled collection of typefounders’ specimen books 
at the St. Bride Printing Library, and compiled the results in 
a fascinating appendix: an author-title list of all the sus- 
pects, with the typographic material employed therein 
keyed to another illustrated appendix, and with those ma- 
terials found to have been anachronous at the purported 
date of printing identified in boldface. This work adds con- 
siderably to the weight of the evidence against some of 
these pamphlets, and in itself convicts several others. 

But, like another line of inquiry suggested for further re- 
search—the analysis of house style as a means of identifying 
a printer—the results of such work will rarely be conclusive, 


and cannot support authenticity. Graham Pollard pointed 
out the problem in 1960: “The real proof whether a printer 
did or did not execute a particular piece of printing is not 
to be found by any study of his layout or his display types, 
for these are easily noticed—and copied. It is the careful and 
tedious examination of text types, and the state of a 
printer’s founts rather than their design, which alone can 
lead to any certainty.” 

Technological advances since 1960 have provided new 
methods of examining ink and paper; however, the forger 
also has new means to imitate a given font of type. It is fea- 
sible to optically scan the required material into a com- 
puter, alter it as desired through readily available software, 
and achieve very high-resolution output as the basis for a 
relief surface from which to print. New hopes for an easy 
and irrefutable “litmus test” for authenticity have lately 
centered around scanning auger microscopy, an expensive 
means of precisely measuring how long ink has been in 
contact with paper. Although the test has its highly re- 
spected proponents, it has also been questioned in theory 
and in practice. No one has explained why environmental 
conditions should not affect the rate of the chemical change 
being measured, nor why precision in dating should not 
decrease with age. In two recent cases the results of scan- 
ning auger microscopy have not supported the preponder- 
ance of other evidence. 

The Two Forgers provides some relief from the weighty 
problems of authentication and proof grappled with in the 
Enquiry and the Sequel. The dual biography, appropriately 
peppered with quotations from the likes of John Buchan 
and P.D. James, makes very enjoyable reading. It is fre- 
quently evident that the author does not share the view of 
G. B. Shaw (“that intellectual leprechaun,” in Carter’s fine 
phrase) that Wise and Forman should be tolerantly re- 
membered as jolly hoaxers, yet the book is not without 
charity towards its subjects. Collins, an antiquarian book- 
seller himself, is attuned to the machinations of the mar- 
ketplace. Wise and Forman were “milking the book world 
for all it was worth”; “stampeding collectors with limitation 
notices”; “hijacking” legitimate publications; “salting me- 
diocre collections”; and exploiting “auctions, that blessedly 
anonymous method of selling.” 

“The whole thing proves once more that, easy as it ap- 
pears to be to fabricate reprints of rare books, it is in actual 
practice absolutely impossible to do so in such a manner 
that detection cannot follow the result.” This, Wise’s most 
frequently-quoted statement, is typically misleading. The 
reader is intended to understand that detection will in- 
evitably follow any attempt at bibliographical fraud. Wise 
certainly did not believe that; nor is it likely that he sub- 
scribed to the actual meaning, that undetectable forgeries 
are impossible. He thought them possible; in fact, some of 
his frauds have still eluded absolute proof and are convicted 
only in relation to their peers. We know as much as we do 
about the Wise-Forman frauds because two young book- 
sellers felt it a duty to pursue and expose the scheme in its 
entirety, at a personal cost only hinted at in the new epi- 
logue to An Enquiry. Whence this sense of duty, and how of- 
ten is it acted upon in relation to questionable printed and 
written records? 

JENNIFER E. LARSON 


Book Reviews 


American Iron Hand Presses, by Stephen O. Saxe, 
wood engravings by John De Pol. New Castle, Del.: 
Oak Knoll Books, 1992. xiv, 108 pp. illus. $35.00 
(hardback) ISBN 0-938768-35-2; $9.95 (paperback) 
ISBN 0-938768-36-0. 


While primarily a nineteenth-century phenomenon, the 
cast-iron handpress remains, although somewhat metamor- 
phosed in its application, a viable piece of printing equip- 
ment to this day. The earliest of these all-metal presses rep- 
resented the only major innovation in printing technology 
in the first 350 years after Gutenberg. They were created to 
accommodate larger forms and to print faster than even the 
most advanced of the wooden common presses of the day. 

Their iron construction was not the only thing that these 
handpresses had in common. Each used its own version of 
a basic mechanism—a system of levers and balances—to in- 
crease the power that was needed to make an impression 
and, in theory, to speed up the printing process. The varia- 
tions that worked on that idea were diverse and inspired. In 
fact, individual press models were easier to distinguish by 
their pressure-applying mechanisms than by the designs of 
their frames. 

The steam-powered cylinder press was introduced soon 
after the cast-iron handpress. It quickly made impressive 
inroads, but the handpress continued to be used for book- 
work and small country newspapers well into the twentieth 
century. As late as the 1930s, printers’ manuals included 
sections on operating handpresses, albeit primarily for 
pulling proofs. 

The handpress has ultimately endured outside the con- 
text of commercial printing, however. During the 1890s, 
when William Morris used it to produce limited editions at 
his Kelmscott Press, he elevated and consecrated the hand- 
press for use in fine printing. It has been the preferred tool 
of craft printers ever since. In America, such practitioners 
as Victor Hammer, Carolyn Reading Hammer, Harry Dun- 
can, Lewis Allen, and William Everson, to name just a few, 
have produced an impressive body of work on handpresses. 

Their notable role in printing history aside, cast-iron 
handpresses compel attention for the elegance of their de- 
signs; one does not have to be a printer to appreciate their 
simplicity and efficiency. Sadly, many original handpress 
patents were lost or destroyed in a fire that devastated the 
U.S. Patent Office in Washington, D.C., in 1836. Nonethe- 
less, the presses themselves—and our curiosity about 
them—remain. 

That curiosity has until recently been satisfied by three 
books devoted to the history of the printing press. Ralph 
Green, the pioneer researcher in the field, included most of 
what little is known about the inventors of the various hand- 
presses in his Iron Hand Press in America (1948). Both James 
Moran in Printing Presses (1973) and Herschel C. Logan in 
The American Hand Press (1980) drew on Green’s findings. 

Green’s work was also the foundation for the most recent 
book on the subject: Stephen O. Saxe’s American Iron Hand 
Presses, which was originally published in 1991 by the Yellow 
Barn Press and Fairleigh Dickinson University in a limited 
edition exquisitely printed in letterpress by Neil Shaver. It is 
now available in an offset-printed facsimile from Oak Knoll 
Books. 
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Printing History 


Saxe, one of this country’s leading authorities on nine- 
teenth-century printing history, tells the colorful story of 
the cast-iron handpress in North America from its first ap- 
pearance around 1813 to its final manufacture more than 
100 years later. His lucid narrative describes in great detail 
the physical features and mechanical functions of more 
than twenty handpresses. All but two were of American ori- 
gin, and most played an important role in the development 
of the printing industry in the United States. 

American Iron Hand Presses is more than just a brief sur- 
vey of the iron handpress, however. In addition to describ- 
ing each type of press generically, it focuses on a surviving 
press of that type and documents its history and prove- 
nance. Each of these presses is the subject of a full-page 
wood-engraving by John De Pol. 

What truly sets Saxe apart from his predecessors is the 
thoroughness of his research and his detailed documenta- 
tion of sources. Of the four authors, he alone includes ref- 
erence citations. On several occasions he refers to or quotes 
Green, but regrets that he cannot locate and verify some of 
Green’s sources. For example, after quoting Green on one 
of the hazards of operating the Ruthven press, Saxe notes in 
frustration, “We do not know his authority for this state- 
ment.” Elsewhere, referring to the Foster press, he writes, 
“Green gives no further information about Jones or his 
source for his information except to mention that it was 
made by Guilford & Jones in Cincinnati.” 

In many cases, the backgrounds of the men responsible 
for these inventions are vague or incomplete. Saxe fre- 
quently cites contemporary lists and directories for data on 
the inventors and presses, and seems only to include facts 
he could directly verify. He ignores, for example, five 
presses mentioned in Green’s “Chronology of the Makers of 
the Iron Press” and in Logan’s book. I suspect that Saxe was 
not able to find much firsthand information on these 
presses, and therefore left them out. 

Of course, Saxe’s purview excludes some of what was 
covered in the earlier books. For example, his account of 
the Stanhope, Columbian, and Albion presses, all of which 
were manufactured in Great Britain, is far briefer than 
Moran’s. Logan, on the other hand, dealt with the common 
press as well as the iron handpress. Nonetheless, within his 
specified subject area Saxe has made an admirable scholarly 
contribution. 

For all the book’s strengths, however, there are a few 
things one might wish Saxe had done differently. As one 
notable case in point, more than half of the individual 
presses he documents are in libraries or museums, yet Saxe 
has not provided a full list of their locations or of the major 
printing press collections in the United States. Some of 
those sites—the Smithsonian Institution, the South Street 
Seaport Museum, and the International Museum of 
Graphic Communication—are mentioned in passing, but 
complete names and addresses, together with a brief de- 
scription of the collections, would have been a great help to 
those hoping to see these presses for themselves. 

Then, too, De Pol’s fifteen full-page wood-engravings of 
the presses, for all their artistry and charm, lack the detail 
one might expect in a scholarly text. The period illustra- 
tions in Moran’s book and the drawings Robert Galvin 
made for Green’s book and Logan made for his own book 
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give a clearer sense of how these presses worked. (Of all the 
illustrations, Logan’s are by far the most informative.) In 
fairness to De Pol, however, it must be noted that he may 
not have aspired to that kind of technical fidelity. 

Another problem brought about by illustrating specific 
presses is that they are not always representative of their 
kind. Most conspicuously, the Columbian press shown is 
smaller and less grand than were most of those ornate gi- 
ants. 

Finally, at least one technical error has crept in. It may be 
a minor point, but the diagram showing the “figure 4” tog- 
gle movement has an arrow indicating that the direction of 
the pull is down. In fact, it, like the other three, should be 
horizontal to the bed. 

Such matters aside, however, American Iron Hand Presses 
is a joy to behold and to read. The Oak Knoll edition can- 
not match the sparkle of the letterpress original, but the ba- 
sic typography still serves the text very well. The facsimile 
has been printed from reproduction proofs and more or 
less retains the original’s generous proportions; the gutter 
and fore-edge margins have been reduced slightly, but not 
enough to do real harm to the design. 

In his dedicatory note to the book, James Fraser rhetori- 
cally asks, “Is yet another work needed to celebrate this 
19th-century technological breakthrough?” My response is 
an overwhelming yes. Stephen O. Saxe has added consider- 
ably to the meager body of literature available on the sub- 
ject. As a printing history enthusiast and former handpress 
printer, I never tire of reading about these wondrous ma- 
chines, and Saxe tells their fascinating stories with grace 
and precision. I enthusiastically recommend this book as a 
reference tool for anyone interested in printing history and 
in practical printing. 

RICHARD-GABRIEL RUMMONDS 
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